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LITERATURE. 


Imperial Tndia. An Artist’s Journals, illus- 
trated by numerous Sketches taken at the 
Courts of the principal Chiefs in India. 
By Val. C. Prinsep. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Nor a little curiosity was aroused by the 
announcement, towards the close of 1876, 
that Mr. Val. Prinsep had received a com- 
mission from the Indian Government to 
paint a picture of the Delhi Durbar, for 
presentation to the Queen. As compared 
with Egypt and what is artificially known 
as “ The East,” India remains an unexplored 
jand for the artist. The special difficulties 
of the task were almost overwhelming. A 
set subject, containing some hundred figures, 
arranged with absolute regard to official eti- 
quette, and for the most part dressed out in 


yorgeous robes and jewels, would be enough | 


to deter even the professional Court painter. 
And Mr. Prinsep is very far from falling 
within this category. His enthusiastic ap- 
preciation for colour was irritated rather 
than allured by the limitations of time 
and space imposed upon him; while his 
love of realistic truth and social freedom 
rebelled against the requirements of Indian 
officialism. We fancy that he is not alto- 
gether satisfied either with his tour in India, 
or with the ultimate form that his picture 
will take. 

Except two slight studies of nauteh girls, 
exhibited at last year’s Academy, the public 
have not yet been admitted to see the fruits 
of this journey of artistic exploration. In 
a note dated November 1878, we merely 
learn that “the picture is progressing ;” 
bat if anyone is disposed to complain of the 
delay this volume will supply the answer. 
Mr. Prinsep was detained in India for more 
than twelve months. Daring the whole of 
that period he does not seem to have enjoyed 
asingle idle day. In order to obtain sit- 
tings he was compelled to follow his subjects 
from one end of the peninsula to the other— 
now in Rajputana, now in Cashmere, now in 
Mysore, Few visitors can possess a wider ex- 
perience of the country, or have suffered from 
more various modes of travel, and surely 
none ever devoted himself so thoroughly to 
the business in hand. He did not even go 
to Calcutta, or to the historic sites of Cawn- 
pore and Lucknow, for there were no Rajahs 
‘o be found there. As a painter he has 
laboriously fulfilled his commission, and no 
one will grudge him his ambition to appear 
inthe new part of an author. For it must 
not be supposed that the 350 pages of this 
volume are mere “letterpress” to explain 
thetwenty-four woodcuts. On the contrary, 





the real value of the book (if Mr. Prinsep 
will allow us to compliment his pen at the 
expense of his pencil) lies in its fresh de- 
scription of a strange land. We have lately 
had innumerable “impressions” of India 
published both by travellers and residents, 
from Mr. Grant Doff downwards; but it 
may be doubted whether for simple realism 
and absence of imperialistic glamour these 
“ Journals’ have their equal. Mr. Prinsep 
was brought out to India to bless the Delhi 
Darbar, at which the Queen was proclaimed 
Kaiser-i-Hind. While keeping clear of the 
political question, he plainly discloses his 
views concerning the artistic and _ social 
aspects of that historic scene. Words 
fail to express his horror at ‘‘ the Place of 
Assemblage,” which is destined to form the 
background of his own picture. It is ‘like 


the top of a twelfth cake,” “like a gigantic | 


circus ;’’ it ‘‘ outdoes the Crystal Palace in 


Pelion of shrieking colour.” Of the Angli- 
cised Rajahs who contribute to fill up his 
picture his unfavourable opinion is expressed 
with no less decision. It may readily be 
assumed that no man is a hero to his por- 
trait-painter, but we scraple to reproduce 
the epithets and stories here given of “ the 
principal chiefs in India.’’ Indeed, Mr. 
Prinsep supplies his own reproof. With 
his usual freedom, he reports the behaviour 
of British subalterns at the Viceroy’s levée : 
how they made loud remarks about the 
Rajahs present, expressive of a desire to 
cut off their ears to get their jewels, &., 
“quite forgetting that many of the Rajahs 
understand English.” Has Mr. Prinsep 
sufficiently remembered that many of the 
Rajahs may possibly read his own pages ? 
If they do read them, they will find greater 
difficulty than ever in distinguishing his 
status from that of a ‘“‘travelling photo- 
grapher.” The truth seems to be that 
Mr. Prinsep’s natural tendency to plain- 
speaking was confirmed by the example of 
an American companion, who is always say- 
ing good things. He begins by stigmatising 
the outward-bound steamer as “ the slowest 
place on God’s footstool,” and effectually 
wins the artist’s sympathy by remarking 
that ‘‘Rajahs have no more sense of the 
value of time than a sitting hen.” 

But apart from such eccentricities of taste, 
or, perhaps, by reason of them, Imperial 
India affords the precise tonic required by 
those who are never weary of glorifying our 
Empire in the East. Exceptionally qualified 
by his hereditary sympathies, his profes- 
sional training, and his semi-official position, 
Mr. Prinsep has put on record the impres- 
sions produced on an impartial mind. The 
stately grandeur of Indian architecture 
whether in the crowded cities of the Ganges 
Valley or in the remote wilds of Rajputana ; 
the exquisite delicacy of native ornamenta- 
tion both in design and colour; the statu- 
esque proportions of the draped or undraped 
Hindu figure; the ravishing scenery of 
Cashmere—all alike elicit his enthusiastic 
admiration. The English in India, as a 
class, he did not tind attractive,’ and 
he says very little about them. But the 
vials of his indignation are poured out 
upon the prevalent miscegenation between 
native and English, whether in art or in 


| hope to make it better. 
hideosity,” ‘‘the Ossa of bad taste piled on the | 





habits of life. The carpets produced in our 


jails, the art school at Jeypore, and, above 


all, the restorations at Delhi and Agra, 
fall under the same strenuous condemnation. 
These criticisms of a painter are the more 
valuable as translating into a new sphere 
the complaints which have been urged 
against the whole tone of our Indian ad- 
ministration. We educate the Hindus in 
English literature and modern science, we 
impose upon them the ripe products of West- 
ern Civilisation ; and we find that, so far as 
we have achieved anything at all, we have 
only spoilt the indigenous type by turning 
a good native into a bad “baboo.” And 
then we attribute it to the original depravity 
of the Eastern character that our virtues are 
selected for dislike and our vices for imitation. 
Mr. Prinsep teaches that we must first re- 
cognise the good that exists, before we can 
It is only through 
knowledge and appreciation of the Eastern 
mind that we can ever found our Empire on 
aught but fear. 

The majority of the illustrations are por- 
traits, chosen rather out of respect for the 
rank of their subjects than from their inberent 
merit. As a frontispiece is given the Rana 
of Oodeypore, who in antiquity of descent and 
purity of blood may fa‘rly claim to be the 
premier prince of our common Aryan stock. 
His complexion, however, happens to be 
darker than it should be. Of the others 
none will be found more attractive than the 
nautch girl of Cashmere, and the adoptive 
mother of the young Guicowar of Baroda. 
Before now photographers have taken ex- 
cellent likenesses, which are capable of being 
reproduced in wood-cuts ; but we must look 
to Mr. Prinsep’s finished canvas to give us 
the first represenfation in oils of the rich- 
ness in colour and texture of an Indian 








Durbar. Jas. 8. Corron. 
Patchwork. By Frederic Locker. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 


Mr. Locker’s book begins with an extract 
from Isaac Barrow against want of earnest- 
ness ; it ends with an aphorism of his own, 
that “if you wish to judge of a man's 
character and nature, you have only to find 
out what he thinks laughable.” By the first 
the serious people are conciliated; by the 
last the critics are silenced—for one who 


pronounced the book not laughable would ~ 


run a risk that ‘none would willingly en- 
counter. Not that there was much necessity 
for the malicious little warning, for it would 
be a very exceptional taste indeed that could 
not find something to gratify it in Patchwork. 
‘“* My detached pieces were brought together 
with no idea of pleasing anybody but my- 
self,” says Mr. Locker; and the chance is 
therefore considerable that they will please 
other people. The only fault that we our- 


selves have to find with the book’is’ that‘a' ’ 


few of the stories are of rather too venerablé 
antiquity ; such as the puzzle of Epiménidés 
the Cretan, and two little jokes (pp.’38 and‘ 
141), which after a brief retirement. ftom 


the. world turned up again the other day in’ ’ 


Punch. 
The “ patches” 


or prose stories, or miniature ‘essays’ Uf :1.is 


> a 


of which Mr. Locker’s i 
motley is composed are in part short pormns; . - 


4 i 
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own; partly extracts from other writers in 
prose or verse, from Prior to Mungo Park, 
from Keble to Lewis Carroll; partly mere 
jokes cut from the newspapers, or picked up 
*‘ from the man in the Turkish bath.” The 
merit of such motley depends entirely on 
the maker, and all that it is safe to say is 
that if Mr. Locker cannot make it nobody 
can. Some of the little stories and essays 
are models of short and clear-cut compo- 
sition—e.7., the three pages on Hymns con- 
tain as much thought as an average Quar- 
terly article. 





Those who are interested in | 


old priats, and who have suffered from the | 


humour of collectors, will appreciate ‘“ Mr. 
Doo,” a type of man that well deserved the 
immortality of shame with which Mr. 
Locker has crowned him. For the small 
jests, riddles, &c., the reader must be re- 
ferred to the work itself; it would be in- 
vidious to make a selection for him, though 
we cannot refrain from giving one, the 
motto for a paper-knife—“ Avia Pieridum 
peragro loca, nullius ante Trita solo.” 

Mr. Locker is known to possess treasures 
of many kinds—of prints, of drawings, 
and, as this book shows, of autographs. 
Some of his quotations from unpublished 
letters or from the first drafts of poems are 
very interesting. Such isa letter of Swift 
to Sir William Temple, humbly asking for 
“*a certificate from Your Honor of my Con- 
duct in your Family,” without which the 
Archbishop of Dublin would not ordain 
him. Such, too,is a MS. note of Pope’s 
on the back of another short letter of the 
Dean’s :—‘‘ A King—a scarecrow of straw, 
yet protects your corn.’ Such, too, is the 
following :— 

“TY have the original MS. of Wordsworth ‘s 
The Brothers. At line 98 of the first edition 
(1800) the following passage occurs :— 

‘ By this the Priest, who down the field had come 
Unseen by Leonard, at the churchyard gate 
Stopped short, and thence at leisure, limb by limb 
He scann’d him with a gay complacency.’ 

In my MS. it runs as follows :— 

‘ By this the Priest, who down the field had come 
Unseen by Leonard, at the churchyard gate 
Stopped short, and prying through his natural eyes 
As through two opera-glasses, limb by limb,’ &c.” 

The world will agree with Mr. Locker’s com- 
ment, “ W. W.’s second thoughts were 
best.” T. H. Warp. 








Mémoires et lettres de Frangois-Joachim de 
Pierre, Cardinal de Bernis. Par Frédéric 
Masson. In Two Volumes. (Paris: 
Plon.) 


‘THERE can be no doubt that in these volames 
we have an important contribution to the 
history of France in the eighteenth century. 
The Memoirs of the Cardinal de Bernis are 
a counter-statement and a sort of uncon- 
scious reply to Frederick the Great’s history 
of the Seven Years’ War. Both writers are 
able advocates, each pleading for his own 
cause. But hitherto only one side has been 
heard, and, whatever deductions may need 
to be made from the veracity or candour of 
this representative of the other side who 
now appears so late in the field, history has 
only to gain by the comparison of their 
mutual contradictions and discrepancies. 
Frederick’s account of the matter, the work 
vf a consummate soldier and statesman, 





who was also an able man of letters, has 
had the extraordinary good-fortune of not 
only satisfying his own countrymen, but of 
being eagerly accepted by the French whom 
he vanquished. Just as after the victory of 
Rossbach he was praised in Paris while 
Soubise, the French general, was lampooned, 
so Frederick’s narrative of the negotia- 
tions which dislocated the previous system 
of alliances, and, to use Mr. Carlyle’s ex- 
pression, ‘‘tumbled the wholly astonished 
European Diplomacies heels-over-head,” has 
been received with favour by the people 
on whose Government it reflected most 
severely. The fact is that Louis XV. 
and his Pompadour had become, and even 
still remain, so justly odious to the 
French that any stone, wherever it came 
from, was good enough to throw at them. 
It is a fortunate circumstance, as likely to 
lead to an impartial consideration of these 
new documents, that they do not tend in 
any degree to a rehabilitation of Louis XV. 
or his too-famous Marquise. The Cardinal 
de Bernis’s main, almost sole, object is to 
defend himself. These Memoirs, written in 
exile after his disgrace, when he felt that 
whatever debt he had once owed to Mdme. 
de Pompadour had been more than extin- 
guished by her subsequent conduct, are 
animated by a tone rather hostile than 
friendly towards her. With regard to the 
king, he uses abundant lip-homage, but he 
hardly mentions a circumstance that is not 
to his discredit. On the whole, therefore, 
the traditional key in which this part of 
French history is asually written need not 
undergo much modulation. There will be, in- 
deed, one new note introduced which cannot 
fail to be welcome: it is that Prussian policy is 
supposed to be convicted again of astuteness 
and long-headed duplicity in the eighteenth 
century, as some suppose that it has more 
recently been in the nineteenth. Bismarck 
and the war of 1870 are already beginning 


| to cast new light on Frederick and the war 


of 1756. 
In the short compass of an article it is 


_ quite impossible to give an adequate idea of 


the varied and interesting contents of these 
volumes. Besides the Memoirs of de Bernis, 
they contain in the appendices a number of 
official documents and papers extracted from 
the French archives. These, as well as the 
Memoirs, are now in the greater part pub- 
lished for the first time. Last, but by no 
means least, we have now in their complete 
form the series of letters which Bernis wrote 
to the king, Mdme. de Pompadour, and the 
Due de Choiseul, during his political career, 
of which fragments had appeared as far 
back as the year 1825, and had supplied 
Sainte-Beuve with materials for his charming 
causeries on the Cardinal (Causeries du 
Imndi, vol. viii.). There is, in fact, here 
sufficient material to supply serious students 
of history with abundant occupation for some 
time. The due estimation of the value of 
these documents, the residuum of hard 
trustworthy fact which they may be proved 
to contain after mature criticism—these are 
points which must be reserved for the leisure 
of competent enquirers. I can only call 
attention to a few of the many topics of 
interest presented by the volumes on a first 


and simple inspection. 











By far the most important feature in thege 
Memoirs, as already hinted, is the light they 
throw on the origin of the Seven Years’ War, 
The traditional story—we may almost sq 
legend—on that subject is only too well 
known, that the war arose from Mdme. de 
Pompadour’s resolve “to take revenge for 
an epigram.” In erudite histories like that of 
Henri Martin, in school manuals published 
by the Goverament, this is the common view 
still prevalent evenin France. Mr. Carlyle, 
who adopted it with entire faith in his History 
of the French Revolution, had evidently 
grown more cautious in his graver History 
of Frederick the Great. He saw that more 
potent forces were at work at this juncture 
than the “caprice of a courtesan.” Still 
he estimates her influence as a considerable 
factor in the problem, as with the documents 
that he had before him he could not fail todo, 
Serious history has no prejudices, and must 
not hesitate to absolve even a Pompadonr if 
truth demands it. It is, after all, pleasant 
to be relieved from even a provisional accept. 
ance of the shallow maxim that “ great events 
from trivial causes spring.” When the 
causes of great events appear to be trivial, 
we are justified in surmising that it is our 
imperfect scrutiny rather than their inade. 
quacy which leads to such a conclusion. At 
the outbreak of the French Revolution the 
courtiers attributed the troubles to the in. 
trigues of the Duke of Orleans; while others 
more profoundly regarded Marie Antoinette’s 
neglect of etiquette as the real source of the 
mischief. The moral to be inferred is not 
less weighty because the example is grotesque 
to absurdity. 

These Memorrs, at any rate, show that the 
Seven Years’ War arose from something far 
deeper than the caprice of a pretty woman 
with whom a luxurious king was in love. In 
the first place, it is certain that Louis XV.’s 
passion for the Pompadour had ceased some 
years before the outbreak of the war; bat 
that is a mere detail. The question to which 
history has hitherto given only a stammering 
and dubious answer is this: how to account 
for the sudden dissolution of alliances in 
which the European States had persevered 
for more than a century, France and 
Prussia becoming fierce enemies after 
being staunch allies, England and Austria 
executing a similar evolution, or, as Mr. 
Carlyle puts it in his humoristic way: 
“ Nothing less, in short, than the explosion 
or topsy-turvying of the old |)iplomatic- 
Political Scheme of Europe. Old dance of 
the constellations flung heels-over-head on 
the sudden ; and much pironetting, jigging, 
and setting, before they could change part- 
ners, and continue their august dance again 
whether in War or in Peace.” It is pre- 
cisely on this “ pirouetting, jigging, and 
setting,” about the inner details of which 
the world has hitherto been much in the dark, 
that the present Memoirs throw so much new 
and welcome light. It turns out that gossip 
has, as usual, misrepresented historical fact: 
that the new alliances were made because 
they suited those who made them; that 
George II, who not long before had pro- 
nounced his nephew the King of Prussia 
worthy of being sent to the galleys, swiftly 
made a treaty with him when the war with 
France placed Hanover in danger; that 
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Austria and France easily forgot old enmi- 
ties when by their union they could the 
better confront recent foes. The promptness 
with which the new bargains were struck is 
suficient to prove that they were made 
under the pressure of visible necessity : 
the Treaty of Westminster (January 16, 
1756), negotiated between Prussia and 
England, with “uncommonly rapid surgery 
of any little difficulties and discrepancies ;”’ 
the Treaty of Versailles, not so rapid, yet 
still speedy, considering the impediments in 
the way (May 1, 1756). Some—one may 
hope, not many—will find with regret that 
the scandalous influence of the Pompadour 
in these transactions vanishes on nearer in- 
spection. Kaunitz, Maria Theresa, and 
Frederick were the really responsible parties, 
and the seizure of Silesia was the original 
cause of all the trouble. No attempt can be 
made in these columns to set forth even in 
outline the new points of view suggested in 
these Memoirs on one of the greatest crises 
of European history. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that they render incomplete all 
that has hitherto been written on the origin 
of the Seven Years’ War. 

After the great questions of diplomacy, 
the most interesting topic in these volumes 
is the revelation they afford of the utter 
anarchy and imbecility of the inner counsels 
of the French Government ; and here those 
who may have regretted that Mdme. de 
Pompadour should escape virtuous indigna- 
tion as a cause of the war will find ample 
consolation. If she did not originate the war, 
she certainly practically directed it—with 
what results we know. It is time, as M. 
Masson says in his intelligent Introduction 
to these volumes, for history to see things as 
they really were, and to condescend to take 
an interest in Mdme. de Pompadour, not 
only on account of her dresses and furbelows, 
but on account of the real position she for 
years occupied—that of First Minister. 


“Whoever displeases her, whoever thwarts her, 
whoever opposes any one of her projects, is ruined ; 
and without care for public opinion, without con- 
cern for the welfare of France, she pushes without 
rest the fortunes of her friends.” 


Thus the only two able Ministers whom 
France possessed at the outbreak of the war 
—Machault and d’Argenson—were driven 
from office because they displeased the Sul- 
tana. The only capable general, Marshal 
d’Estrées, was deprived of his command even 
on the morrow of his considerable victory of 
Hastenbeck because he had offended the 
favourite. On the other hand, to the feather- 
head Soubise armies were entrusted which 
he could only lead to be massacred by the 
redoubtable Frederick. But the Marquise had 
set her heart on making the fortune of her 
“cher Soubise,” and saw even in the over- 
whelming disaster of Rossbach only a vex- 
atious hindrance to his promotion to the 
grade of Marshal of France. After all, in- 
competent generals have been appointed by 
Governments which would have blushed to 
be compared to the Pompadour. We may 
remember the second Lord Chatham and 
the Duke of York, nominees of a virtuous 
George III. 

As a picture of political decrepitude and 
Governmental paralysis these volumes are 





equal to anything that we read in the history 
of Spain. h Minister thought only of his 
own department and worked it, not only 
without consulting his colleagues, but with 
hardly disguised hostility to them, and with 
utter indifference tothe result on the national 
well-being. The Minister of War and the 
Minister of Marine thwarted each other 
whenever an opportunity occurred, and drew 
upon the treasury for their respective 
services without a thought of the condition 
of the finances. To get a colleague into 
difficulties seems to have been the one per- 
manent motive with these officials. To ruin 
the credit of a rival by frustrating his plans 
was the sweetest pleasure known to them. 
The remotest concern for the public weal 
never crossed their minds. Bernis forms an 
honourable exception in the midst of this 
political profligacy, and he was hated in pro- 
portion. His favour with the king and Mdme. 
de Pompadour made him detested by the 
other Secretaries of State, and he gravely 
assures us that he had to beware of being 
poisoned. This is barely credible. But it 
is quite certain that months and years 
after he had been the king’s most trusted 
and confidential agent, after he, and he 
alone, had negotiated with the Austrian 
Court the Treaty of Versailles, the titular 
Minister of Foreign Affairs put every ob- 
stacle in his way, even to the extent of 
stultifying the national policy in conse- 
quence. 

““T had been chosen,” he says, “to be the 
architect of a great work, but 1 was never master 
of its direction. Will it be believed that during 
the two years of our negotiations with the Court 
of Vienna, M. Rouillé, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, never would inform me of what was 
passing in the Courts of Germany and the North; 
that he limited my instructions to the letters 
which came from Madrid, under the pretext that 
I was only Ambassador to Spain?” ([Bernis had 
been nominated to this post, but he never filled it.] 
‘“‘ Not only did he refuse me the knowledge which 
was necessary to negotiate successfully with M. 
de Staremberg, the Austrian envoy, but he often 
gave instructions to the King’s Ministers in Ger- 
many quite contrary to the language he was 
holding with the Minister of the Empress, which 
circumstance excited continued complaint and 
distrust in the Court of Vienna. The King was 
informed of this strange conduct so prejudicial to 
his interests; and he deplored it. But M. de 
Rouillé was old and infirm; the King knew his 
jealousy and weakness, and by an excess of kind- 
ness he would not mortify him by an order to 
give me free access to the Foreign Office” (vol. i., 
p. 246). 

While the Government was a prey to such 
scandalous anarchy and disorder, French 
society was in a turmoil in consequence of 
the disputes between the clergy and the 
Parliaments. Those who are inclined to 
wonder at and deplore the hard measure 
which the ecclesiastics met with at the hands 
of the Revolutionists should make sure that 
they have duly appreciated the provocation 
which civil society in France had received 
previously from the priesthood. Bernis, 
Archbishop and Cardinal as he was, visits 
with reserved but severe blame the wanton 
turbulence of the narrow-minded Christophe 
de Beaumont, who with his billets de con- 
fession filled the nation with anger. The 
scenes of that irritating struggle between 


the temporal and spiritual powers rise | 


before us afresh in these pages with that 
liveliness peculiar to contemporary record. 
In no part of the work do we get a better 
impression of Bernis as a man of shrewd 
sense and genuine political quality. 

These memoirs, it should be added, differ 
in many ways from the classic type of that 
species of composition in which French 
literature is so superbly rich. They are not 
leisurely pictures of men, manners, and eveuts 
drawn from a memory full fraught, in which 
the zest and skill of the draughtsman were 
their own rewards. Tried by such a standard 
they are not only inferior to the incompar- 
able Memoirs of St.-Simon, but to scores of 
others, whether by men or women, in which 
all the subtle graces of French prose 
adequately render every nuance and fine 
discrimination of thought. On the other 
hand, they lack the monotonous but persua- 
sive iteration of the pure diarists, such as 
Dangeau, Barbier, d’Argenson, and others. 
They are political Memoirs written by a mah 
who felt that his official career had been 
misrepresented, and that he had a good vin- 
dication to offer. There is consequently 
present a contentious and somewhat injured 
tone, which is not always pleasing. The 
style also has no distinction or individuality 
of any kind. But, in spite of these draw- 
backs, the book is secure of a place far from 
the lowest in every good historical library. 

Jas. Correr Morison. 








An Hirenicon of the Bighteenth Century : Pro- 
posal for Catholic Communion. By a 
Minister of the Church of England. 
Edited by H. N. Oxenham, M.A. (Riv- 
ingtons. ) 

Tue historical interest of this volume is 

considerable : its theological interest is 

small, except for those very few persons 
who hold the peculiar view as to the con- 
troversy between the Roman and other 

Churches, that she is absolutely right, but. 

that they are not as absolutely wrong as she- 

tells them they are. The Catholicising tend- 
ency of English theology under the Stuarts. 
was so largely combined with a political’ 
element, and carried with it so little relax- 
ation of the traditional hostility to Rome, 
that it is a fact worth calling attention to 
that in the year 1704 a minister of the 
Church of England should have written and 
published, even anonymously, a plea for re- 
union with Rome, or in fact virtually for 
capitulation to Rome: the more so, as he 
does not seem to have been a non-juror, and 
on the whole does not appear to have been 
personally dissatisfied with his position in 
the Church of England, or disloyal to her 
formularies. It is true that a contemporary 
asserted that the author had joined the 
Church of Rome before the book was 
written, and there are one or two passages 
which might make it credible; but on the 
whole the internal evidence of his good faith 
preponderates, and Mr. Oxenham suggests 
that the charge arose from a confusion 

between Joshua Bassett, who became a 

Roman Catholic in 16387, and William 

Bassett, who wrote in 1689 in favour of 

“comprehension” of Dissenters, but who 

also, he thinks, may well have been the 





author of the present work. 
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But though the fact is important that such 
a book could be written, its importance must 
not be over-stated. It is not evidence that 

public opinion under Anne was not tho- 
roughly Protestant: it is evidence that a 
well-read theologian, and for aught that 
appears an honest man, was capable of living 
through the reigns of James II. and William 
ILI. without understanding public opinion. 
James IL. had proved conclusively that the 
English nation was Protestant to the back- 
bone; he had made it even more Protestant 
than he found it, by the unfavourable speci- 
men of Catholicism he gave them. If James 
had been a just ruler and a popular man, 
the fact would have altered the course of 
English history; but the alteration would 
have been one rather of degrees of rapidity 
than of direction. He would have saved 
the power of the Crown from the shock of 
the Revolution, and he would in like manner 
have saved the Catholicising party in the 
national Church from the non-juring seces- 
sion: but it is doubtful if he could have 
brought even the Episcopate to submit to 
Rome, and certainly he could no more have 
brought the nation to consent to such sub- 
mission than he could have revived the polic 
of Strafford. Yet this author thinks that 
reunion, even with the English Dissenters, is 
likely to be promoted by reproducing Bishop 
Parker of Oxford’s arguments that the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation is tolerable, and 
by proposing that the English bishops shall 
submit to a conditional reordination. 

The KEditor’s own contribution to the 
volume is a Preface of 95 pages, not exactly 
from the point of view of the original author, 
hat from one hardly less clearly condemned 
Opinions will differ whether 
the doctrinal differences which caused the 
national Churches of Syria and of Egypt to 
break off from the unity of Christendom 
might not have been allayed by mutual ex- 
planations, instead of being rendered per- 
manent by conciliar decrees and anathemas. 
But, right or wrong, the latter is the 


traditional policy of the Church: the Council 


of Trent, in making compromise impossible 
with the national Churches of Teutonic 
Europe, did no worse than the Councils of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon, and their successors, 
had done before them. And it is a hard 
thesis to sustain logically, though a very 
attractive one ethically, ‘‘ We all ought to 
be Catholics, but to do the very reverse of 
what all Catholics have done.” 
Wittiam Henry Srmcox. 








Bjorn and Bera: a Norse Legend. 
Montgomerie Ranking. 
Co.) 


Tne pathetic legend of Bjorn and Bera, 
which has in it some of the elements of the 
story of “ Beauty and the Beast,” has been 
skilfully told by Mr. Montgomerie Ranking. 
There is freedom in the verse and strength 
in the language in which it is told; the 
poem seldom halts, and deepens in fervour 
and pathos as the tragedy is revealed. 
For the resemblance to “ Beauty and the 
Beast” is chiefly that of the possibility 
of the human being discovering human 
qualities in the bear on whom a witch has 
laid her spell, and, by daring te love them, 


By B. 
(Remington & 





meeting with a human reward. The story 
asa whole is a much sadder and a much 
wider one than the joyous fairy-tale, and is 
fitly told on a blast of cold north wind, 
amid the roar of icy seas, and the clash of 
swords. 

The scene opens in the Court of King 
Hring— 

“In Scamness by the Northern Sea, 

In Scamness of.the swords ; 
Where streams in summer joyously 
Leap to the summer fjords, 
Where winter is both chill and long, 
And binds the streams in fetters strong.” 
The ‘‘worthy king,” who is described as 
**lusty-strong,” though “‘ the years had made 
him still and sage,’’ had early lost his wife, 
the Lady Drifa, and had one son, Bjorn, who 
was his pride. But the king’s heir must 
prove his manhood, and therefore Bjorn was 
sent forth to exile that he might bring back 
token of his knightly power. So the gilded 
dragons were manned, 
‘* And the stout pine oars with their dropping chimes 
Kept up the beat of the rowers’ rhymes : 
The Ai sails gleamed in the setting sun, 

Grew brown, and faded to dusk and dun.” 

And thus the father and son were parted, and 
year by year the Court grew weary waiting 
for Bjorn’s return, till the stout earls of 
Scamness, who did not love inaction, and 
felt that the king’s strong hand was losing 
its power, persuaded him to marry again, 
that the beauty of a new wife “ might woo 
him to winning of honour and fame.” 

Then the dragons were manned once more, 
and the brave lords were sent out on a quest 
to bring home the beautiful wife who should 
renew the youth of their king. The descrip- 
tion of the magic garden in which they find 
the witch Snow-white and her dangerous 
mother is extremely musical, and the passion 
of the witch maiden is powerfully repre- 
sented. At last Bjorn returns and is 
loved of Snow-white, his father’s young 
wife, though his own heart is given to the 
beautiful Bera, one of the ladies of his 
father’s Court. Snow-white, through the 
magic arts of her wicked mother, when she 
finds every appeal to him in vain, lays a spell 
upon him by which he is obliged all day to 
roam the woods as a bear, though allowed 
at night to resume his natural shape; the 
curse further extends to his child, or chil- 
dren should he be the father of twins. Bjorn 
is thus lost to his father, to the Court, 
and to Bera; but Bera remains faithful to 
his memory; and it chances on a certain 
Midsummer’s Eve that as she wanders in 
the woods she hears stealthy footsteps com- 
ing near her, and a bear of ‘‘ wonder size” 
crouches beside her. 

“In that lone place no aid was nigh, 

Whilst nearer still did creep 

The brown bear, till in seeming ease 

He laid his rough head on her knees, 
And gazed up in her face, 

Whilst Bera’s dread grew all surprise— 

There was such yearning in those eyes 
That seemed to sue for grace ; 

They were not the eyes of a forest bear, 

But the eyes of a man in grief and care ; 

And they stedfast gazed on the shrinking maiden, 

And troubled her gentle heart.” 
Perhaps the most charming part of the 
poem is that which tells of the trustful way 
in which Bera gives herself up to the 
guidance of the wild brown bear. With 





one white hand dropped wearily on the 
shaggy head, she passes through the woods 
by his side until the hour arrives when 
the spell is removed, and Bjorn kneels 
at her feet. After this they part no 
more till death, but live in the bear’s den 
rejoicing in the hours when Bjorn is free, 
and perfectiy happy in each other. But 
Snow-white sees their happiness reflected in 
a magic pool, and urges her aged husband 
for love of her to kill the man-bear. There 
is a royal hunt ; Bjorn is slain by his father’s 
hand, and Bera hides herself in the woods 
until the birth of her child. The witch has 
laid the spell on two children; but Bera 
gives birth to three at once, and thereby 
breaks the spell: for while one son wore an 
elk’s head, and another had a hound’s feet, 
the third stood straight and comely, “ by 
spell unharmed,” and when grown to man- 
hood avenges his father’s death by killing 
Snow-white, and ridding the land of the 
witch-wife. The story is full of beauty, and 
is told simply and picturesquely by Mr. 
Ranking, though the frequent repetition of 
one or two unpoetical words may be re- 
gretted. F. M. Owen. 








From Kulja across the Tian-Shan to Lob- 
Nor. By Colonel N. Prejevalsky. Trans- 
lated by E. Delmar Morgan, F.R.GS. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Scient1F1c exploration has made great strides 
of late years, and many geographical pro- 
blems which have long baffled research are 
being solved from day to day through the 
energy and enterprise which 30 many modern 
travellers bring to the task. Probably at no 
very distant date we may expect to have 
exhausted the list of blank areas which 
figure conspicuously on conscientious maps ; 
but it is a happy accident that so many of 
the knottiest questions, like geographical 
bonnes bouches, should be reserved for the 
last. Lake Lob-Nor has long been a coveted 
goal for Central Asian explorers. The fact 
of its having been an important halting- 
stage on the road between Cathay and the 
West, and its circumstantial mention by 
Marco Polo, have served to attract the atten- 
tion of many learned geographers and his- 
torians; but its inaccessible position, bounded 
as it is on three sides by an almost impass- 
able desert, and on the remaining side by 
one of the loftiest, bleakest, and most for- 
bidding regions of the inhabited globe, has 
proved an effectual bar to European re- 
search. Neither that adventurous tra- 
veller, Mr. Johnson, nor any of the able and 
numerous staff composing the last British 
Mission to Kashgar, were able to penetrate 
so far. It has been reserved for a Russian 
to accomplish the feat; and while we cannot 
but applaud the scientific knowledge, en- 
durance, and energy which enabled him to 
win the geographical blue riband for 1876-77, 
we cannot but regret that fate (or red-tape, 
which was it?) should have debarred our 
countryman, Ney Elias, a worthy compeer 
of Prejevalsky’s, from joining issue with him 
in that field of exploration. . 
Lake Lob occupies the lowest depression 
in a huge horse-shoe shaped desert, bounded 
on three sides by the Kuen-Lun, the Pamir, 
and the Tian-Shan mountains. It receives 
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the drainage of a river 1,150 miles in length 

the Tarim), the tributaries of which rise 
jn all three of those massive ranges, whose 
ridges attain a height of 18,000 or 20,000 
fect, while their peaks shoot up to a height 
of 25,000 and even 28,000 feet. The stupen- 
dous character of the mountainous girdle 
encircling this basin, and the extent of the 
catchment basin itself, are therefore unique 
features in its geography. 

Eastward the great Gobi desert stretches 
away to the mountains of Manchuria. Lake 
Lob may therefore be described as a sort of 
half-way house between China and Europe; 
and its importance in past ages was enhanced 
by the fact that it formed a point of junction 
of two great trade-routes, one leading along 
the oases which lie studded at intervals at 
the base of the Kuen-Lun range, and the 
other diverging to the north-west, and pass- 
ing under the slopes of the Tian-Shan. 
Both these routes passed over the Pamir 
Steppe into the valley of the Oxus, and so 
away to the markets of the West. And it 
isa further proof of the strategic value of 
this position that its tenure by the turbulent 
Hiungnu or Huns enabled them completely 
to cut off communications between China 
and her Western possessions, while their 
defeat and dispersion from the Lob district 
led to the resumption of Chinese authority 
over Eastern Turkestan and the re-establish- 
ment of the old Seric trade along this route. 

It was thus natural that the attention 
of so keen a geographer as Prejevalsky 
should have been attracted to this promising 
field for research. He had well qualified 
himself by his previous travels in the Amur 
and Ussuri country, and more recently by 
his adventurous journey through Mongolia, 
in the course of which he was almost on the 
point of penetrating westward to Lob, in 
quest of the wild camel—an animal which 
by some naturalists was considered as pro- 
blematic as the unicorn. Circumstances, 
however, were unfavourable at the time, and 
on his return home Prejevalsky determined 
to attack the mystic lake from the north. 

On this occasion he was exceptionally 
fortunate, for Yakub Beg—that energetic 
though short-lived ruler of Kashgar— 
having cemented a friendship with Russia 
by means of a commercial treaty, was more 
than ever desirous to enlist her good will, 
if not active interposition, on his behalf 
against the encroaching power of the 
Chinese. Had the journey taken place a 
year earlier, Yakub Beg might have dis- 
played the usual obstructiveness of an 
Oriental ; while a year later he was no longer 
living, and the whole country was in a 
state of anarchy. Colonel Prejevalsky’ had 
thus little difficulty in obtaining permission 
to journey through Yakub Beg’s dominions 
to Lob-Nor ; .and though he complains of 
the suspicion with which he was regarded, 
the false information purposely supplied to 
him by natives, and the strict official sur- 
Veillance under which he was placed at 
Korla and other towns, he could hardly 
have been surprised—much less really in- 
dignant, as he appears to be—at this treat- 
ment. Anyone accustomed to travel in 
Semi-civilised countries ought to know that 
travellers from foreign parts are often 
Watched in the closest fashion; that their 





position when residing in towns is more like 
that of prisoners than honoured guests ; and 
that, as the natives cannot understand the 
object of a scientific traveller in making 
observations and collections, they naturally 
get to view his movements with suspicion, 
and endeavour to mislead him accordingly. 
In our opinion Prejevalsky was exceedingly 
fortunate, and the much-abused Yakub Beg 
certainly showed him quite as much con- 
sideration, to say the least, as he did to the 
members of the British mission, with all their 
pomp and official prestige. 

Prejevalsky and his party left Kulja on 
August 12, 1876, and crossed the Narat 
range, which forms the water-parting be- 
tween the lakes Balkash and Lob-Nor, a few 
weeks later. The natural-history collections 
made here by Prejevalsky should be of some 
interest, for we meet here with two very 
different regions: one of the semi-Alpine 
and moderately fertile character peculiar to 
so many of the Central Asian mountain 
ranges ; and the other bordering on a barren 
steppe, highly impregnated with saline par- 
ticles. The physical aspect of the country 
beyond must be cheerless to a degree. The 
last drops of moisture are wrung from the 
clouds by the culminating ridge of the Tian- 
Shan, and all beyond lies a bare sandy waste, 
the bed of an ancient sea, now traversed by 
the one river which with its tributaries 
serves to redeem it from absolute sterility, 
and make it barely habitable by the few 
hundreds of settlers who eke out a wretched 
livelihood along its banks. Yet this route 
was, as already remarked, an important one 
during the two centuries immediately pre- 
ceding and following our era. A strong 
town called Ului was erected in a command- 
ing position near a gorge through the 
Kurugh-tagh mountains, and here used to 
reside in past times the Governor-General 
of Eastern and Western Turkestan, who 
was enabled to exercise control over the 
caravan roads south of Lob-Nor and so 
protect travellers from the plundering and 
unruly tribes on the southern Tian-Shan. 
The probable position of this town is iden- 
tified with tolerable confidence from Preje- 
valsky’s description by that high authority 
on the comparative geography of Asia— 
Baron Richthofen. 

Prejevalsky appears to have been led by 
a roundabout route to Lob-Nor, but the 
deviation (if it were one) gave him the 
opportunity of throwing a good deal of 
light on the hydrography of the Tarim 
river, which here seems to be very compli- 
cated. The main river flows in a deep 
trough-like channel, with a clear and rapid 
stream, bordered on either hand by marshes 
and lakes ; tamarisks, poplars, halimodendron 
and asclepias grow on its banks, and wild 
boars and hares and rare specimens of the 
wild camel are the only animals of import- 
ance which frequent its vicinity. On either 
hand there lies a huge expanse of desert, that 
to the west being the more forbidding of the 
two. 

The reservoir towards which the Tarim 
flows—the long-looked-for Lob-Nor—was 
reached in December. We cannot attempt 
to reproduce here the ingenious, and at first 
sight convincing, arguments adduced by 
Baron Richthofen, tending to prove that 





Prejevalsky had not demonstrated at all 
satisfactorily that the object of his search had 
been really found by him. We will merely 
remark that Prejevalsky, who, though an ex- 
plorer of unquestionable intrepidity, is cer- 
tainly more at home with the rifle and com- 
pass than with the pen, had done himself an 
injustice by unwittingly keeping back several 
most important arguments and facts con- 
cerning his exploration of Lob-Nor. Had 
not his able advocate and translator, Mr. 
Delmar Morgan, taken pains to elicit these 
in the form of a reply to Baron von Richt- 
hofen’s criticisms, the judgment of the 
scientific world would, we venture to think, 
have been éven now that Lake Lob, like 
the North Pole, was still “ waiting to be 
won.” 

The most important of Prejevalsky’s dis- 
coveries is the existence of the great Altyn- 
tagh range south of Lob-Nor, which there 
is every reason to believe forms the eastern 
prolongation of the Kuen-Lun range, and 
buttresses the highlands of Tibet or Khor to 
the north. These mountains, described by 
him as like a huge rampart, towering 
above the snow line to the south-west, were 
generally supposed at this meridian to lie 
much further south, and many a puzzling 
incident in Chinese history is explained by the 
discovery of their true position. The thorough 
exploration of the entire line of this great 
range—the geological backbone of the con- 
tinent of Asia—is one of the most interest- 
ing geographical feats still awaiting accom- 
plishment ; and it is very satisfactory to 
learn (as we did from a private source the 
other day) that Count Béla Szeczenyi, the 
head of an Austro-Hungarian expedition 
about to visit and explore this mountain 
chain, has been well received and furnished 
by the Chinese Government with every 
facility for prosecuting his investigation. 

We regret that we have not space to notice 
Mr. Delmar Morgan’s interesting chapters 
on some of the lakes of Central Asia, which, 
though perhaps foreign to the more imme- 
diate subject-matter of the book, will well 
repay perusal. Itis, perhaps, to be regretted, 
in spite of their merit, that there should have 
been any room for their insertion: by which 
we mean that Colonel Prejevalsky’s narra- 
tive might well have been fuller. Especially 
interesting would it have been to have had it 
carefully collated by his own hand, if pos- 
sible, with that admirable storehouse of in- 
formation—the official Report on the Yar- 
kund Mission of 1873. One fact alone, 
mentioned frequently in that Report—viz., 
that Lob-Nor and Kara-Kochun are almost 
identical—would have sufficed to dispose of 
most if not of the whole of Baron yon 
Richthofen’s doubts. The interesting de- 
tails given in that and other publications 
respecting the buried cities and the former 
prosperity of the oases of the desert might 
well have prompted Prejevalsky to make 
some excavations at the great ruined city 
close to the lake, which would have been 
of high antiquarian interest. There is, in 
short, plenty of scope for a fresh expedition 
in the direction of Khotan, Charchand, and 
Lob ; and, though we fear that there is small 
chance of any English traveller following 
the example of Prejevalsky, who has just 
started afresh for Zaissan, Hami, and Tibet, 
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the Surveyor-General of India might possibly 
find it practicable to despatch one of his 
invaluable native explorers on so worthy a 








quest. Cuartes E. D. Buack. 
NEW NOVELS. 
Cordelia. By Mrs. Notley. (Bentley.) 


The Lady of Treferne. 
(S. Tinsley & Co.) 
Violet Mortimer. By Frances Noble. (S. 
Tinsley & Co.) 

Written on their Foreheads. By R. H. Elliot. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Saul Weir. Parts VIII. and IX. (Black- 
wood.) 


Tuat the author of Olive Varcoe has a very 
considerable faculty of novel-making is a 
proposition which we do not think any com- 
petent person can have felt inclined to deny 
for a long time. But too much of her 
abundant work has been hitherto disfigured 
by defects of detail, especially by a predi- 
lection for extravagant incident and lan- 
guage. These defects are less noticeable in 
Cordelia than in any novel of Mrs. Notley’s 
that we remember, and thus her story-telling 
powers have much better play. The scene 
is laid as usual in Cornwall, a locality which 
Mrs. Notley is wise not to desert. The par- 
ticular place which is of most importance 
in the story is Warewood Cave or Tre- 
geagle’s Kitchen, a smuggler’s resort, 
where there is a terrible natural trap for the 
feet of the unwary. The capabilities of such 
a trap must be evident to the most inex- 
perienced novel-reader, but the story is not 
so tragic as he may feel inclined to con- 
jecture. Nevertheless, it is tragic enough, 
and, as is usual with the author’s work, is 
of a character which requires that the critic 
shall not anticipate it. It turns chiefly on 
a series of mistakes, or rather misunder- 
standings, which cause a great deal of 
misery. ‘These mistakes are not unskilfully 
managed, but sometimes the reader is in- 


By Harriet 8. Hill. 


clined to think that the characters were | 


rather fools to make them. Another draw- 
-back to the story is that it drags a little in 
the middle and does not go off trippingly, as 
Captain Clutterbuck wisely remarked that 
« novel should go. 


ill-fated heroine are very successfully drawn. 
The hero is not so good, but it seems to be 
a law of the universe that the hero and 
heroine of a novel shall behave in matter of 
goodness like the lady and gentleman in the 
weather-house, and decline to keep each 
other company. 

We should suppose The Lady of Treferne 
to be the work of an unpractised hand; and, 
if it be so, it is by no means the worst of 
such attempts. The story is on the whole 
very well put together, though there are 
signs of inexperience in a good many of the 
details. For instance, though it is not im- 
possible that a gentleman and a man of the 
world might induce his daughter to commit 
a forgery for his benefit, it is not at all 
likely that he would himself present the 
forged cheque at a bank, take the amount in 
notes, and immediately hand over those 
notes in payment of a mortgage. He would 
know perfectly well that such a proceeding 





It abounds, however, in | 
pathos, and the character and fortunes of tlie | 








was nearly equivalent to announcing his 
deed in so many words. Not a few others 
of the male characters behave themselves in 
a somewhat unnatural manner. But the 
character of the unhappy daughter before 
mentioned is not by any means badly 
imagined, and is very fairly worked out. 
Miss Hill does not, so far as this book 
shows, give much promise of exceptional 
work ; but she ought to be able to turn out, 
with a little care, very good specimens of 
the average circulating-library novel. This 
sort of literature is now as much a recog- 
nised product and necessity as the news- 
paper or the railway time-table; and, there- 
fore, it is cheering to find it done well instead 
of finding it done badly. The Lady of Tre- 
ferne displays few faults, either of language, 
taste, or sense; and this negative excellence, 
joined to the positive excellence we have 
already noted as displayed in the character 
of Blanche Lambert, may fairly claim recog- 
nition and a certain amount of praise. 

Violet Mortimer is another book which 
lends itself to much the same criticism, 
though its merits are less than those of The 
Lady of Treferne. Miss Noble’s language is 
apt to be sometimes stilted and sometimes 
fulsome. Her men, as may be guessed, are 
the chief sinners with their tongues in the 
former respect; her women the main 
offenders in the latter. If we had time and 
were arithmetically disposed, we should like 
to count the number of occasions on which 
“dear,”’ “ darling,” “‘ love,” and other words 
of feminine endearment occur in these vo- 
lumes. The excuse for this, if there be any, 
is to be found in the fact that the heroine 
during her early youth is, not exactly mal- 
treated, but defrauded of the affection for 
which she yearns by a cold-hearted step- 
mother and a black-hearted stepsister ; and 
thus at the age of sixteen she has a great 
leeway of “dears” and “ darlings” to make 
up. The stepmother, we may observe in 
passing, is not only cold-hearted, but also 
rather soft-headed, inasmuch as she allows 
her daughter to marry a ruined man with- 
out the least enquiry into his circumstances. 
There is, however, with all these drawbacks 
and others, a certain readableness in Vivlet 
Mortimer. 

The supremacy of the novel just now as 
a literary form has in all probability never 
been better shown than in Written on their 
Foreheads. At different times, as students 
of literary history know, different kinds of 
books have enjoyed a similar position, and 
the writer has thrown his thoughts into the 
prevalent shape without the least regard to 
its suitability. Mr. Elliot has some note- 
worthy views about Indian policy and ad- 


| ministration to give us, and possesses a 


great familiarity with some aspects of Indian 
life and scenery. If he had thrown the 
views into the form of essays, and the 
familiarity into a series of descriptive 
sketches, he would have in all probability 
produced two books of rather unusual in- 
terest and merit. But he has possessed 
himself of the notion (not, perhaps, in itself 
an altogether wrong notion) that nobody 
nowadays will read anything that is not in 
novel form, and Written on their Foreheads 
is the result. The story, however—at least 











have been told in half-a-dozen pages. A 
Cheltenham boy visits at a neighbour. 
ing private lunatic asylum, and falls 
rather precociously in love with a beautiful 
patient. He goes out to India, loses sight 
of his love for a year or two, and afterwards, 
coming into some money, returns home and 
marries her, she being warranted sane and 
not ‘‘relapsible.” Inside this rather hus 
envelope, however, lies a series of sketches of 
Mysore life which are very well worth read. 
ing. Scenery, sport, and native views and 
prospects are alike dealt with, the principal 
exponent of the latter being an intelligent 
and virtuous Brahmin, of a more modern 
type than the intelligent and virtuous 
Brahmin beloved of the eighteenth century, 
There is every reason to believe that the 
imaginary Kisina Rao speaks the sentiments 
of a considerable class in India; and though 
these sentiments will not be new to the 
small number of persons who take an interest 
in Indian affairs, they will be new enough to 
the general public. The sporting and de- 
scriptive parts of the book are also very good. 
The curious mixture of goodness and bad. 
ness which has distinguished Saul Weir 
throughout is particularly to be noticed in 
the eighth part, which contains some lively 
matter in the way of travelling, shipwrecks, 
pistol and dagger business with raffians, and 
the like. This displays in a particularly 
prominent way the occasional vigour of the 
author, marred as itis by his strange dialect, 
now bombastic, now commonplace, and now 
resembling the lingo of the class of men 
of letters who are described in advertise- 
ments as “smart paragraphists.”” There is 
a dialogue between Merry Tattergast, the 
Bohemian, and his fellow-travellers, on board 
ship, which is quite ghastly in its attempts 
at comedy ; and something the same may be 
said of a scene in which the author again 
drags in the wearisome Brothers Tomkins. 
The ninth part returns to England, and is 
decidedly less interesting. lt deals largely with 
Lords; and the practical familiarity of the 
author of the ‘‘ Cheveley Novels ” with Lords 
seems doubtful. At any rate his specimens 
are entitled, and sign their names, in a some- 
what unusual way. Georce SasinrsBury. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The Student's English Church History. A His- 
tory of the English Church from the Accession 
of Henry VIII. to the silencing of Convocation 
in the Eighteenth Century. By G. G. Perry, 
M.A., Canon of Lincoln and Rector of Wad- 
dington, (Murray.) Canon Perry writes from 
the view-point of an Anglican Churchman, yet 
throughout with singular candour and impar- 
tiality. His judgments always deserve to be con- 
sidered with respect as being those of a man of 
vigorous good sense, who has rarely, when it 
could be avoided, taken his evidence at second- 
hand. Mr. Perry is generally so minutely accu- 
rate that we are surprised to find him giving the 
date of the burning of Joan of Kent as May 
1549. He was misled, we suppose, by the date 
of the sentence; but Joan was kept a year 10 
prison in hope of her conversion, and May 1550 
was the time of her death. This becomes 1m- 
portant from its bearing on the question of Foxes 
story of Cranmer’s eagerness for her execution, 
which Mr. Perry apparently accepts. A much 
more extraordinary and unaccountable blunder 


the main story—is so slight that it might (though, it must be admitted, it is when Mr. Perry 
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strays beyond his own proper province) occurs when 
he is giving an account of James I.’s introduction 
of Episcopacy into Scotland :—“ Towards the end 
of the next reign,” writes Canon Perry, “ a serious 
attempt to introduce a liturgy so excited the 
people that the episcopacy lanted with so much 
care was overthrown, and Scotland remained 
without the higher order of the ministry for up- 
wards of a century.” Does Canon Perry forget 
Archbishop Leighton, or has he never heard of 
the murder of Archbishop-Sharp? If we count 
from the Glasgow Assembly in December 1638 
to the consecration of the new bishops in De- 
cember 1661, we have exactly twenty-three 

rs. Indeed, at the Restoration the old suc- 
cession was not extinct, for Sydserf, Bishop of 
Galloway, returned to exercise episcopal functions 
once more in Scotland. The notes and illustra- 
tions add much to the value of the book. We 
orly wish—for the sake of theological students, 
with whom no doubt this volume will become a 
text-book—that the notes on the leading English 
theologians were more full. 4 


Position and Prospects of the Church of Scot- 
land. Address delivered at the Close of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
June 3, 1878, by the Moderator, J. Tulloch, 
D.D., Principal of St. Mary’s Oollege, St. 
Andrews. (Blackwood and Sons.) The interest 
of this address chiefly turns on Principal Tulloch’s 
reference to “Creed Subscription” and “ the 
Westminster Confession of Faith.” As becomes 
the highest functionary of an Established Church, 
Dr. Tulloch guards his words, and adds provisoes 
and qualifications which detract somewhat from 
the vigour that we are accustomed to expect from 
him. But his meaning is plain. Let there be no 
revision of the Confession, as advocated among 
some of the dissenting bodies of Presbyterians. 
“The theological fabric which is built up with 
many arguments—here it may be in excess and 
there in defect—is too compact to be remoulded 
according to modern fashion;” and then, adds 
Dr. Tulloch :—“ Surely in such circumstances the 
true remedy is not to attempt to pull to pieces and 
refit this fabric, but to make clear the spirit and 
sense in which the Confession is to be received.” 
Dr. Tulloch, we need hardly say, advocates “ that 
the utmost freedom compatible with our historical 
position as a Church . . . should be accorded to 
all ministers, professors, and elders.” Nor is 
Principal Tulloch without sympathy for what he 
calls “over-scrupulous consciences” (and such 
apparently are not unfrequent among the intelli- 
gent young men who are called upon to subscribe 
“the Standards”). For their sake, adopting the 
Duke of Argyll’s suggestion, he would have 
“authorised declarations, on the part of Church 
Assemblies, negativing or repudiating certain 
meanings or apparent meanings.” 


The Present Trial of Faith; being Sermons 
preached in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester. By 
David J. Vaughan, M.A. (Macmillan.) Canon 
D. J. Vaughan has for some time been recognised 
as an able and thoughtful preacher, of the mode- 
rately liberal school in theology. The volume 
before us will certainly not detract from the 
author’s reputation. The sermons preached hefore 
a town congregation assume an audience of fair 
education and culture. They everywhere exhibit 
a more than ordinary sensibility to the currents of 
contemporary thought, and this not less when 
the writer firmly refuses to be moved than when 
he deliberately yields himself to their force. The 
Sermons are not for the most part, as the title 
might lead one to suppose, discourses in controversy 
with science and modern thought; they traverse 
the regular circle of the Church’s year ; but when 
the present-day problems that vex the minds of 
religious people offer themselves they are not 
summarily dismissed. There is not a dull sermon 
in the volume. 


, Saintly Workers. Five Lenten Lectures de- 
livered in St. Andrew's, Holborn, March and April 





1878. By Frederick W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
Canon of Westminster, Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen, &c., &c. (Macmillan.) The subjects 
of these lectures may be gathered from the titles— 
“The Martyrs,” “The Hermits,” “The Monks,” 
“The Early Franciscans,” ‘The Missionaries.” 
Canon Farrar tells us they “aim solely at Chris- 
tian edification.” We need hardly say that they are 
brightly coloured and somewhat sketchy, yet we 
can well believe that the audience to whom the 
lectures were addressed, consisting largely of 
“young men from some of the neighbouring city 
firms,” derived both enjoyment and profit from 
them, 


Creed and Conduct. Sermons preached in Ros- 
neath Church. By Robert Henry Story, D.D. 
(Edin.), Minister of the Parish. (Glasgow: 
Maclehose.) Dr. Story is known in Scotland as a 
representative of the “Broad School” in the 
Established Church. South of the Tweed readers 
will be interested in Dr. Story’s sermons chiefly 
as affording a large number of illustrations of the 
manner in which the party to which Dr. Story 
belongs is breaking loose from the Calvinistic 
theology so long universally prevalent. 


Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. By George 
Dawson, M.A. Edited by his Wife. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) Those who know Mr. Dawson’s 
earlier volumes will be glad to receive this. They 
will find here the same eager love of whatever 
was felt by him to be good and true, the same 
clear and vigorous expression of his beliefs—with, 
we must add, the same incapacity for understand- 
ing the position of those who do not accept his 
theology. 


The Mystery of Pain, Death, and Sin; and 
Discourses in Refutation of Atheism. By the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, B.A., of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford ; late Vicar of Healaugh. (Williams and 
Norgate.) These are lectures delivered at Lang- 
ham Hall. Some of them have already appeared 
in the Index, published at Boston, U.S. The 
first part deals, among other questions, with the 
sufferings of the lower animals as well as of man 
in their relation to Theism. Dr, Andrew Wilson, 
of Edinburgh, contributes an Appendix, in which 
it is sought to minimise the apparent sufferings 
of the brute creation. He boldly asks: ‘ Are the 
writhings of the tentacles of a sea-anemone when 
the knife has slit it in two—an animal this, it 
must be remembered, which feels the operation so 
little that in due time each half becomes a perfect 
animal—to be taken as indicative of pain, or 
merely of ordinary painless sensation? There 
can be no hesitation in choosing the latter alter- 
native.” But as “ pain” is admitted to be really 
felt by the Vertebrates, it seems to us that the 
more or less is a matter of indifference as regards 
the logical cogency of the objection. The argu- 
ments for Theism, in the second part, drawn from 
the conscience and affections of man are put with 
much force. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools; the Book of 
Joshua, With Notes, Maps, and Introduction by 
the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Head Master of 
King’s College School, London. The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools: the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew. With Maps, Notes, and Introduction 
by the Rev. A. Carr, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press. (Deighton, Bell and Co.) We have 
already favourably noticed the first instalment of 
this series. The works before us are constructed 
on the same model, and are carried out in a similar 
spirit and with similar success. 


The Efficacy of Prayer: being the Donnellan 
Lectures for the Year 1877. By John H. Jellett, 
B.D. (Dublin: Hodges, Foster and Figgis.) In 
these lectures, the truth of Theism being assumed, 
the arguments which have been commonly urged 
against the efficacy of prayer are examined. “ The 
Theological Objections ” to the notion of the effi- 





cacy of prayer (objections based on notions formed 
of the Divine nature and character) are met by a 
very bold acceptance of what most theologians 
will call anthropomorphic conceptions of the moral 
attributes of Deity. 
“So far as our moral nature may be trusted (and 
what may we trust if not that?) it is the absence, 
and not the presence, of emotion, which is to be re- 
garded as a defect in any being, human or Divine. 
. . +. Is it a mere human weakness which prompts 
man to yield compliance to a suppliant, merely because 
he is a suppliant? Does our moral nature recognise 
this tendency, which undoubtedly exists, as deserving 
of approbation or of censure? It isan undoubted 
phenomenon of human nature that the claim which 
suffering has upon our compassion is enhanced in our 
eyes by the fact that the sufferer has implored our 
assistance,” 
The space at our disposal does not allow of our 
tracing further Prof. Jellett’s argument, the 
general direction of which is here indicated. 
“The Philosophie Objections” are treated at 
length ; and on this head Prof. Jellett’s reputation 
as a mathematician and physicist adds interest to 
the discussion. Indeed, we suspect that “ idols 
of the cave” of dynamics may be found lurking 
in some of the arguments, This seems to us the 
case where (p. 182) Prof. Jellett remarks :— 
“Tf the fact of a shorter duration of life in this class 
of persons [members of royal families] have been 
ascertained, it is plain that class influences unfavour- 
able to longevity do exist. The sole question is of 
the amount of effect which these influences produce 
and it is pure hypothesis which assigns to them just 
such an intensity as to produce the exact amount 
observed, without the intervention of the cause which 
it is sought to discredit [7.e., prayer].” 
This is no doubt quite true, but is it a sufficient 
reply to the objection that (assuming the truth of 
the alleged facts) prayer for the long life of 
kings is not granted? With equal justice might 
it be contended that the prayer that a mountain 
be removed and cast into the sea might be quite 
effective although the mountain did not stir. 
Here prayer is treated as one of the ordinary 
owers of nature, and takes its place in the paral- 
elogram of forces. To all persons interested 
in the controversy started in 1872 by Prof. 
Tyndall's proposal of the “ hospital test,” and 
carried on by several writers in the Fortnightly 
and Contemporary Reviews, we commend these 
able and interesting lectures. 


Sermons on some Questions of the Day, preached 
before the University of Cambridge, and in the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By t. G. Bonney, 
F.R.S. (Cambridge: Deighton, Beil and Co.) 
Among the “questions of the day” that are here 
treated are “ Evolution,” “ Waste in Nature,” 
“the Rationality of Prayer,” “the Inspiration of 
Scripture,” “the Resurrection Body,” and “the 
Origin of Evil”—topics weighty enough, it must 
be acknowledged. Mr. Bonney writes in a lively 
and interesting style, and here generally, as pre- 
viously in his little manual of geology which so 
deeply grieved the soul of Lord Shaftesbury, his 
view-point is—to borrow an expression from the 

olitical world—that of a “Conservative-Liberal.” 

n treating questions more strictly theological Mr. 
Bonney’s work bears unmistakeable indications of 
amateurish handling. Witness the quiet assump- 
tion that Paul repudiated (1 Cor. vii., 12, 25, &c.) 
“being always inspired” (p. 40), when interpre- 
ters so untrammelled by orthodoxy as even De 
Wette perceive that the reference is to an ex- 
pression of Jesus during His ministry. Again, 
treating the subject purely on historical grounds, 
one may feel much confidence that the framers of 
the Articles of Religion did not draw a distinction 
between the authority of various parts of the 
Bible, regarding some parts as the “ Word of 
God,” and some as Holy Scripture (p. 37). And 
the considerable literature that bears testimony to 
the distinction between “soul” and “ spirit” in 
Scriptural phraseology was, one cannot help think- 
ing from the reference at page 25, unknown to 
Mr. Bonney. The confusion between nouns and 
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adjectives apparent when Mr. Bonney writes of 
“the Decian or the Diocletian persecutions” 
(p. 71) is not original. But we are ashamed to 
carp at these small faults in a very pleasing 
volume. 


Practical Theology. A Manual for Theological 
Students. By Prof. J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D. ; 
translated and adapted to the Use of English 
Readers by Maurice J. Evans, B.A. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Dr. Van Oosterzee is known as 
a laborious and painstaking writer; and students 
preparing for clerical life will here find much sen- 
sible counsel. Our own theological literature, how- 
ever, is not deficient in serviceable books on pas- 
toral work, albeit we do not affect such a system- 
atic treatment as is indicated by the words 
‘* Hodogetics,” “Poimenics,” “ Halieutics,” and 
(save the mark!) “Ceryctics.” This volume 
differs from most English works on pastoral theo- 
logy in the larger share of attention that is be- 
stowed on the history and literature of the various 
branches of the subject. The references to the 
literature are generally copious enough (though 
with some notable exceptions—e.g., on “ Litur- 
gics”), but there is not sufficient aid given for 
distinguishing what is valuable from what is 
worthless, or of very inferior merit. Those for 
whom the book is intended will be only perplexed 
and disheartened by long lists of writers, Dutch, 
German, and English, the majority of whom, as 
they will discover on examination, do not repay 
the labour spent in perusing them. Ina few in- 
stances the references are misleading, and suggest 
the suspicion that the writer was sometimes 
familiar rather with the title of the work referred 
to than with its contents—eg., when Dr. W. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography is in- 
dicated as a source of information on the history 
of modern preaching (p. 135); and, again, when 
How’s Pastor in Parochia is assumed to be a trea- 
tise on pastoral theology (p. 514). The parts of 
the volume that treat of England and English 
writers, although here the author has been aided 
by the translator, are extremely meagre and un- 
satisfactory. 


Bible Echoes in Ancient Classics. By Crauford 
Tait Ramage, LL.D. (Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black.) There are here collected a great number 
of passages from Latin and Greek authors, which are 
regarded by the editor as parallel to passages in 
the Bible. Sometimes the classical “ echo” sounds 
so very unlike the Scripture utterance that it de- 
mands generosity to admit that there is any 
parallelism at all. In the great majority of in- 
stances, however, there isa real likeness in thought, 
but then for the most oe it is only such as of 
necessity emerges in the forms of expression of 
all languages, or else is found in the parallelism 
of the obvious commonplaces of morality. When 
Dr. Ramage speaks of “the profound thoughts of 
the ancient poets and philosophers that may be 
regarded as little else than echoes of the inspired 
writers,” and declares that “some of these ap- 
proach so closely to Christian truths that it is 
difficult to resist the belief that the Hebrew 
Scriptures must have been known to the edu- 
cated Greeks and Romans,” he will not gain 
for his statement, taken in its broad generality, 
the assent of those most competent to form an 
opinion. No doubt since Dr. Ramage’s “ Ancient 

lassics” are made to include writers so late as 
Ausonius, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Claudian, 
it would be absurd to suppose that the Christian 
notions with which the intellectual atmosphere 
was filled, and the phraseology of the sacred 
books of the religion of the State, were wholly 
without influence. It is a little surprising, too, 
that no hint is given of the belief that Ausonius, 
and even Claudian, may have been professedly 
Christians. It is true, also, that during the earlier 
sr of Seneca and Epictetus there can be no 

oubt the stoical philosophy felt once more the 
Oriental influences whieh had from its origin 
marked it with characteristic features, and would 





readily have assimilated certain elements of He- 
brew theology. But no allowance whatever is 
made by Dr. Ramage for the counter-truth, so 
ably maintained by Prof. Lightfoot, that the 
principal writer of the New Testament—St. Paul 
—can scarcely have failed to have been affected 
by the stoical philosophy of his day, and thus the 
parallelism will be partially accounted for in 
another way. On the pre-Christian writers of 
Italy and Greece we may—speaking generally— 
contidently assert that the influence of the Hebrew 
Scriptures was nil, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that the next number of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine will contain an account of and 
full extracts from Robert Burns’s Edinburgh Com- 
monplace Book, the original MS. of which is in 
the possession of the publisher. It was used by 
Dr. Currie in the preparation of his edition of 
Burns's Life and Works in 1800, and again by 
Alexander Smith in preparing the “ Golden Trea- 
sury” and “Globe” editions. But important 
letters and many interesting variations in poems 
wili now be made public for the first time. 


Tue Curators of the Taylor Institution have 
selected Mr. Arthur J. Patterson to deliver the 
Ilchester Lectures in the October term of the pre- 
sent year. Mr. Patterson's subject will be “ The 
Early Relations between the Slavs and the Hun- 
garian Kingdom.” 

WE understand that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has placed in the hands of Messrs. Macmil- 
lan and Co. for publication a memoir of his late wife, 
including some notices of his son, the Rev. Crau- 
furd Tait. The volume will contain also the diary 
kept by Mrs. Tait on the occasion of the loss of 
their children some years ago at Carlisle. 


THE announcements that have been made as to 
the successful lighting of the British Museum 
Reading Room with the electric light were prema- 
ture. The actual experiments can hardly take 
place for two or three weeks yet. 


Earty in March the philological library of 
Wilhelm Dindorf will be brought under the 
hammer. The books number nearly 5,000, and 
form one of the richest private libraries of this 
kind extant. There are 217 works relating to 
Sophocles, and 290 to Aeschylus. The value of 
the collection is further enhanced by numerous 
incunabula, as well as by the valuable annotations 
written in their books by the brothers Dindorf. 


Tue Rey. A. J. Church intends to follow up 
his Stories from Homer and Virgil by a volume 
of Stories from the Greek Tragedians. 


Sir Joun Luspock has in the press, we are 
informed, two volumes of lectures and essays, one 
scientific, the other political and social in cha- 
racter. They will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. 


WE learn that Mr. C. D. Butler, of the Map 
Department, British Museum, has been elected a 
member of the Kisfaludy Society. 


Ir will be fresh in the memory of our readers 
that Dr. Julius Robert Mayer, renowned for his 
contributions to the mechanical theory of heat, 
died on March 20, 1878. :The inhabitants of 
Heilbronn, his native town, are desirous of paying 
due respect to his memory, and have resolved to 
erect a suitable memorial on the spot where he 
lived, laboured, and died. They invite co-opera- 
tion, and, with the view of enabling the admirers 
of Dr. Mayer in England to join in this tribute of 
recognition, the following gentlemen have agreed 
to form a Mayer Memorial Committee:—Mr, W. 
Spottiswoode, Sir Joseph Hooker, Prof. Stokes, 
Prof. Huxley, Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. Siemens, Dr. 
Carpenter, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Sir William 
Gull, Sir James Paget, Sir John Lubbock, Prof. 
Henry Smith, Dr. Debus, Mr. G. Busk, Dr. Hirst, 
Prof. Frankland, Prof. Dewar, Messrs. John F. 





Moulton and F. Pollock. Dr. T. Archer Hirst is 
the honorary secretary. 


Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co., in conjunction with 
Mr. Alexander Gardner, will publish almost im. 
mediately a volume of translations under the title 
of Heine’s Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos. This is an 
attempt (the first, we believe, that has been made 
in this country) to do for Heine’s prose what has 
already been done for his verse. The translations 
will be in the form of short extracts of the most 
striking passages occurring throughout the col- 
lected edition of Heine’s prose works. The trans- 
lator is Mr. J. Snodgrass. 


Mrs. MacponELt’s new novel, Quaker Cousins, 
will be published shortly by Messrs, Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Unper the title of Celebrities of the York- 
shire Wolds (Triibner and Co.) Mr. Frederick 
Ross has compiled a serviceable work of reference 
for biographical purposes, and prefaced it with an 
interesting topographical account of the district, 
Very few, indeed, of the “Celebrities” can be 
said to stand in the first rank of England’s heroes, 
but the lack in quality is made up in quantity. 
Mr. Ross’s treatment of his subjects shows great 
catholicity of temperament, for each one of them, 
whether he be archbishop, geologist, or a trainer 
of race-horses, has ample justice accorded to his 
merits. 


Many English readers will be thankful to 
Messrs. Triibner for introducing into England the 
condensed edition of Mr. Spedding’s Letters and 
Life of Bacon, under the title of An Account of 
the Life and Times of Francis Bacon. “The 
editor of this American abridgment,” we are told 
in the Introduction, “ has followed Mr. Spedding’s 
order and authority in all points. The com- 
mentary has become the main thing, and the 
writings are introduced as illustrating that.” 
The condensation has been made with Mr. 
Spedding’s permission, and when the work was 
done, Mr. Spedding examined it with a view 
to its being read as a separate Life, inserted 
what he thought wanting in the way of con- 
nexion or explanation, and corrected such errors 
or supplied such deficiencies as he had discovered 
since the publication of his original work. The 
book is, in short, an edition prepared for readers 
as opposed to students, and as such it may be 
heartily commended to those who wish to know 
how Mr. Spedding has told the story of Bacon's 
life, but who have hitherto been repelled by the 
formidable appearance of the seven volumes in 
which it was originally to be found. 


Mr. Cuar.zs Kenr is arranging for publication 
as a curiosity of literature an epigram recently 
written by himself, together with translations 
into nearly fifty languages by well-known scholars. 
The original words are entitled “On the Accession 
of Leo XIII: an Epigram after S. Malachy,” 
special reference being made therein to the reputed 
prophecies first laid before the world three cen- 
turies ago in Wion’s Lignum Vitae. The collec- 
tion, which will be entitled Corona Catholica, 
includes upwards of seventy versions, representing 
nearly fifty languages. Conspicuous among the 
contributions to the volume are versions in Greek 
by Prof. Paley, in Persian by Prof. Mir Aulad 
Ali, in Zend by Prof. Darmesteter, in Mandshu 
by Prof. Gabelentz, in Assyrian by Prof. Sayce, 
in Icelandic by Prof. Magntisson, in Sanskrit by 
Prof. Max Miiller, in Irish by Canon Bourke, and 
in Basque by Prince Lucien Bonaparte. The 
work will be issued in a quarto volume by Messrs. 
OC. Kegan Paul and Co. 


M. F. Micuet is engaged on an Histoire de le 
Civilisation en Ecosse. 

M. DE Mas Lartrte is about to publish an His- 
toire de V Eglise latine en Chypre. 

M. Rayer has succeeded M. Foucart, the new 
Director of the School of Athens, in his Chair of 
Greek Epigraphy at the Collége de France. The 
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w course of palaeography at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure is to be given by M. Molinier, and that 
of comparative grammar by M. Michel Bréal. 


Tux “ Commission des documents inédits” will 
shortly publish a series of documents relating to 
the English administration in the West and South 
of France, which will probably fill twelve volumes. 
The first, edited by M. F. Michel, is in the press. 
It is entitled Réles gascons, and contains many 
documents from the Public: Record Office. The 
next volumes will relate to Normandy. 


Tue last number of the Shaddarshana Chin- 
taniké contains an important advertisement which 
will be very welcome to all Sanskrit students. 
The managers of the Shaddarshana Chintanika 
state that they have prepared a complete index to 
the Taittiriya-Sanhita, or the Black Yagur-veda- 
sanhita, on the model of the Index of the Rigveda- 
Sanhita in Prof. Max Miiller’s edition of the 
Rigveda. The number of copies to be printed is 
to be determined by the number of purchasers, 
who are requested to send their names and 
addresses before the end of January 1879. This, 
under the circumstances, will hardly be possible. 
The price to subscribers will be twelve rupees. 


Tue Brahmo Year-Book for 1878, edited by 
Miss 8. D. Collet, gives a very clear and, on the 
whole, impartial account of the schism that has 
broken out in the Brahmo Samaj, owing to the 
marriage of Keshub Chunder Sen’s daughter with 
the young Rajah of Kuch Behar, now in England. 
It seems as if here, as elsewhere, marriage were 
to be the chief stumbling-block of religious 
reformers. 


Toe Working Men’s College, Great Ormond 
Street, still needs money-help from its friends. 
Last year showed a deficit of 1067. 14s. 4d. on 
the current account, though the mortgage debt on 
the college property—thanks to the generosity of 
Mr, Westlake, Q.C., and others—is now only 
4251. The College has not shown the self-develop- 
ing and self-sustaining power of the Birkbeck 
Institution and the City of London College. 
Cannot it take a leaf out of their book ? 


Tae German Shakspere Society has put out an 
appeal to writers and publishers of books on 
Shakspere, to give a copy of each of their works 
to the new Birmingham Shakspere Library. 


Dr. TopHunrER is to give a series of lectures 
on the History of Art at Alexandra College, 
_— during the months of March, April, May, 
and June. 


THe Revue Critique, among other announce- 
ments of interest, states that the Bordeaux 
Faculty of Letters will publish in April next the 
first part of a quarterly Review, to be entitled 
Annales de la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux, 
which is to give the result of personal researches 
and original works by members of the Faculty. 
The Revue Critique welcomes this publication as 
a ./ of scientific decentralisation and of 
fresh life among the provincial Faculties.—The 
Early French Text Society’s publications for the 
present year will be: Le Voyage en Terre Sainte 
du siewr d’ Anglure ; Guillaume de Berneville’s Vie 
de Saint Gilles; the first volume of Eustache Des- 
champs and the third volume of Les Miracles 
de Notre Dame.—M. M. Vernes will publish 
shortly an Histoire du Peuple dIsraél; and M. 
Louis Leger an Histoire d'Autriche, for Messrs. 
Hachette’s ‘Histoire Universelle” series, which 
18 edited by M. Victor Duruy.—M. de Tourtoulon 
will publish shortly a work on Le Duc de Rehan 
et les guerres de religion sous Louis XIII.—M. 
Nérée Quépat has published a collection of thirty- 
3) rae songs which had escaped the research 
of M. de Puymaigre, under the title of Chants 
oe Messins recueillis dans le val de Metz en 


Br. Brcxett, the eminent Syriac scholar, has 
Published an attempt to prove that the Hebrew 
poetry of the Old Testament has, not only 





strophes or stanzas, but metre. He follows Car- 
dinal Pitra, who, in his Hymnographie de 0 Eglise 
Grecque (1868), pee that the Greek hymns 
have metre, and that the metres are derived from 
the madrashas or strophic hymns of the Syrians, 
and who further conjectured that these were de- 
rived from the poetry of the Bible. After a short 
Preface, explaining how he detects the Hebrew 
metres, Dr. Bickell gives a number of specimens 
of Biblical poetry in heptasyllabic, pentasyllabic, 
and in mixed metres, He thus goes considerably 
beyond Delitzsch (Die Psalmen, 3. Aufl., s. 18), 
and even Merx (Das Gedicht von Hiob, Vorbemer- 
kung 5). The specimens appear to be all from 
the Psalms, except Deut. xxxii., and Hab. iii. 
The title of the pamphlet is Metrices Biblicae 
Regulae Exemplis Iilustratae (Innsbruck: Wag- 
ner). We should add that the Hebrew texts are 
transliterated and arranged according to the au- 
thor's system. It must be confessed that his pro- 
cedure is less arbitrary than might have been 
expected. 


Tue indefatigable M. Ganneau sends us an ex- 
tract from the Revue Archéologique, containing 
various archaeological papers by him, from one of 
which we gather the interesting fact to Hebraists 
that Yehosef for Yosef (Joseph) occurs in the 
epigraphs of ancient Jewish ossuaries (see Ps, 
lxxxi., 6). 


WE regret to see that the Zeitschrift fiir lu- 
therische Theologie has come to an end, after a 
career of thirty-nine years, illustrated by the 
eminent names of Guericke and Delitzsch among 
its editors. 


A Spanisu translation of Dean Merivale’s His- 
tory of the Romans under the Empire is being 
issued. It is profusely annotated by Sefior Garcia 
Moreno, 


Tue Russian Historical Society has in view 
the compilation of a Biographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Russians, The society will in the mean- 
time confine itself to taking the initiative in the 
matter, and affording material support. A com- 
mittee of members is to be appointed who will 
invite the co-operation of specialists, and other- 
wise arrange for the scientific efficiency of the 
undertaking. 


THE Jubilee of the Polish poet and novelist, 
Kraszewski, occurs this year. His countrymen, 
among numerous other tributes of admiration, in- 
tend to present him with an album specially illus- 
trated by Polish artists. This proposal has met 
with so much sympathy on the part of the latter 
that drawings and water-colour paintings to the 
number of thirty—some of them representing sub- 
jects from Kraszewski’s works—have been already 
contributed. The exterior of the album will be 
worthy of its contents. On the upper board will 
be engraved a portrait of Kraszewski, surrounded 
by emblematic figures representing romance, 
poetry, comedy and the drama. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY appears to be popular in Lanca- 
shire. On Monday week Mr. G. W. Napier read 
a ag before the Manchester Literary Club on 
“The Authorship of the Imitatio Christi,” and 
exhibited in illustration of it a remarkable series 
of the early editions of the work, including the 
editio princeps, Mr. W. H. Bailey, a member of 
the Salford Town Council, has been lecturing on 
Books and Reading, and is urging upon the 
corporation of which he is a member the 
desirability, in connexion with the free 
libraries, of courses of popular lectures hay- 
ing for their object the guidance of readers in the 
choice of books. On Monday last Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon gave a bibliographical lecture on the Litera- 
ture of Temperance, before the Manchester Tem- 

rance Union. On the same evening Mr. J. E. 

Hey lectured at Leigh on the Library of the 
old Grammar School there. We have already 
noticed the Cranmer autograph which it possesses. 
Mr. Bailey's lecture, while largely bibliographical, 
also contained a good deal of information respect- 





ing the studies of Lancashire schools in the seven- 
teenth century. On Tuesday last the interesting 
shorthand books of the Chetham Library were 
exhibited to the members of the Manchester 
Shorthand Writers’ Association. They consist of 
the collection made by John Byrom, whose steno- 
graphic diary, printed by the Chetham Society, 
forms so graphic a picture of the social life of the 
last century; and of a more extensive series ac- 
cumulated by the late John Harland, F.S.A. The 
most important features of the two collections 
were explained in a brief address by Mr. Axon. 
This popularisation of bibliographical knowledge 
and research cannot fail to be productive of good. 


WE are requested to state that the work we 
mentioned last week as having been translated 
into Russian is not The Englishwoman in Turkey, 
but The People of Turkey: Twenty Years’ Resi- 
dence in Bulgaria, by a Consul’s Daughter, edited 
by Stanley Lane Poole, and published last year by 
Mr. Murray. 


A PERIODICAL has been started at Lahor called 
The Roman-Urdi Journal, to advocate the use 
of the Roman alphabet in Oriental languages.” 
It is the organ of the Roman-Urda Society, lately 
formed in the capital of the Panjéb. Mr. F. 
Drew, of Eton College, is Secretary in this 
country; he will gladly communicate with any 
who may take an interest in the movement. 








OBITUARY. 


MR. CHARLES NEATE. 


Tue death of Mr. Neate, late Senior Fellow of Oriel 
College, has removed the most characteristic re- 
presentative of old Oxford, and has closed a career 
more varied and more chequered than that of 
most men. Mr, Neate was the second son of Mr. 
Thomas Neate, a clergyman once well known in 
South-West Oxfordshire. He was educated in 
France, and in youth distinguished himself by his 
acquirements in literary French. He was ascholar 
of Lincoln College, gained a first-class in Literis 
Humanioribus in 1827, and was shortly afterwards 
elected to a fellowship at Oriel, a college which at 
that time was at the height of its reputation. He 
was called to the Chancery bar, and had fair 
prospects of success in his profession. Unfortunately, 
he resented in too marked a manner a gross affront 
which was put on him by another lawyer, and there- 
upon practically quitted his profession. He became 
for a time secretary to Mr. Baring, Melbourne's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. When Sir Robert 
Peel came into office, Mr. Neate returned to 
Oxford, and constantly resided in his college till 
he was returned to Parliament for the city in 
1863. He retired in 1868, and has since lived in 
his college, or with a sister, who survives him. 
It would be superfluous to comment on his poli- 
tical career in the AcapEMy, but there was a 
literary element in Mr. Neate’s mind, of which 
record should be made. 

He was known to possess a remarkable know- 
ledge of the French language: that is to say, he 
could be safely consulted as a scholar in that 
tongue. By some unexplained oversight, how- 
ever, he was not a curator of the Taylor Institu- 
tion, as he should have been. He was a fairly 
good Greek scholar, reading his favourite author, 
Plutarch, to the last. He cared but little for the 
Greek drama, and had only a slight interest in the 
earlier historians and philosophers. But he de- 
lighted in the sides of common-sense and the 
practical wisdom which he found in the Greek of 
the Empire. His knowledge of Latin literature 
was more copious, and his acquaintance with the 
Latin language more exact. He wrote Latin 
prose with some of the faults which are sure 
to be committed when Latin is first learned, as 
he had learned it, colloquially, but with great 
force and freshness. His Latin verse was more 
accurate, for it was formed on the traditional 
models, But whether he wrote in French or 
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Latin, he had the art of condensing in a few words 
of epigram a host of suggestions. Thus in one of 
his Latin poems the description of the popular 
Jupiter as 
“ Summi regnantis Olympi 
Cui regale fuit divos genuisse minores ” 
is a stroke of satire which could hardly be 
matched, for the humour is perfect. Unfortu- 
nately, his happiest efforts were printed on fly- 
sheets, of which, it is to be feared, it would be 
difficult to make a complete collection. If they 
could be gathered they would be valuable, even if 
only as specimens of an art in which Mr. Neate 
was not only an adept, but was almost unique. 
J. E, Taorotp Rogers. 





MR. RICHARD HENRY DANA, SENIOR. 


Tue earliest author who wrote well in America 
must not be allowed to pass away without our tri- 
bute because he had long outlived the youngest of 
his fellow-workers. There is now a great throng 
of writers, young and old, in the country where 
the man who has just died in his ninety-second 
year was once the absolute pioneer of letters, For 
more than a quarter of a century he has lived in 
close retirement, seen by few friends, and spoken 
of, half familiarly, half reverently, as ““ Richard 
I.,” his son and grandson, similarly named, 
having each attained distinction. The Danas, as 
is known, are a great family in New England, 
rich in various talent and lineally sprung from the 
one good American poet of the colonial time, 
Anne Bradstreet. The deceased, Richard Henry 
Dana, was born on November 15, 1787, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He was educated at Harvard, and 
would have taken his degree in 1808 but that he 
was concerned in the famous college rebellion of the 
preceding year. He studied the law at Newport, 
Baltimore, and Boston, and was admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar in 1811. He went immediately 
to practise in his native town, and received a 
strong bias towards literature from the poetical 
works at that time being produced in England. 
The career of Byron, who was Dana’s junior by 
two months, interested him vividly, and he was 
also affected by Wordsworth and Coleridge. In 
1814, in conjunction with Bryant, then a youth of 
twenty, he started the North American Review, 
the earliest organ of any literary excellence exist- 
ing in America, Washington Allston, who married 
Danza’s sister, presently joined the Review, of which, 
in 1818, Dana and Channing became the sole 
editors. In 1821 Dana, Bryant, and Allston 
started The Idle Man, in which the best prose 
writings of the former appeared. In 1825 his 
poems, which had hitherto circulated in MS., were 
printed in Bryant’s New York Review. They were 
collected by Dana, in 1827, as The Buccaneer and 
other Poems, his only poetical volume. In 1850 
he published his complete works in two volumes, 
which, however, did not contain his series of lec- 
tures on Shakspere, 1839-40. The Buccaneer, on 
which Dana’s reputation rests, is a very striking 
and graceful poem, dealing with a ghastly story 
of crime on the high seas which is a little out of 
keeping with a style as cold and severe as that of 
Akenside. It is written, moreover, in an unattrac- 
tive stanza, of which this is an example :— 
“ A sweet, low voice, on starry nights, 
Chants to his ear a plaining song ; 
Its tones come winding up the heights, 
Telling of woe and wrong ; 
And he must listen, till the stars grow dim, 
The song that gentle voice doth sing to him.” 
But the poem is well composed, and must be 
judged, not by the standard of to-day, but by that 
of the Corsatrs and Jacquelines in competition with 
which it was written. In Dana’s other poems 
he shows himself a tamer and less stately Bryant, 
always graceful, and sometimes very felicitous, 
ene however, the heroic measure to 
ryant’s eighteenth-century blank verse. 
Epmunp W. Goss. 








THe name of the late Mr. George Vicesimus 
Wigram was well known to all students of Bibli- 
cal criticism. He was the twentieth child of Sir 
Robert Wigram. Early in life he joined the 
ranks of the Plymouth Brethren, and was ad- 
mitted into intimate friendship with a still more 
illustrious scholar of that Christian body, Dr. 
Tregelles. Mr. Wigram edited, in 1839, The 
Englishman's Greek Concordance of the New 
Testament, the third edition of which, revised 
by its author, was published in 1860. In 1843 
he brought out The Englishman's Hebrew and 
Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testament: it 
was republished in 1860. Dr. Tregelles assisted 
in the compilation of both these works. Mr. 
Wigram produced in 1867, in conjunction with 
Mr. W. Chalk, a volume entitled the Hebraist’s 
Vade Mecum, a first attempt at a complete verbal 
index to the Hebrew and Chaldee Scriptures. 
Mr. Wigram died at 45 Great Cumberland Place 
on the Ist inst., aged seventy-three, and was 
buried at Paddington Cemetery on the 6th inst. 

Tue death is announced of M. L. F. Clair- 
ville, the actor and prolific dramatist, at the age 
of sixty-eight; of M. Victor Bétoland, editor of 
several Greek and Latin authors, and for many 
years professor at the Lycée Charlemagne; and of 
the well-known caricaturist Daumier, aged sixty- 
eight. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Mr. Kerra Jonnston’s general Map of Africa 
(scale 1: 8,420,000, or 183 miles to an inch) ia a 
conscientious compilation embodying the results 
of the most recent explorations and researches. 
The scale is sufficiently large to show a consider- 
able amount of detail without rendering the map 
indistinct. The hills are carefully delineated, and 
the political boundaries clearly indicated. Stan- 
ley’s daring descent of the Congo has filled up a 
huge blank upon our map of Africa, but vast re- 
gions remain to be explored by future travellers, 
One of the most attractive of these extends from 
the southernmost limits of Abyssinia down to the 
eastern margin of the Victoria Nyanza. Mr. 
Johnston has ventured to lay down several lakes 
there, but in reality all we know about this region 
is derived from very unsatisfactory native reports. 
The Italian explorers will make an effort to pene- 
trate from Kafa into this land of mystery. If 
they should succeed in their attempt, they will 
have earned the thanks of geographers, and their 
names will be placed side by side with those of 
Livingstone, Burton, Speke, Grant, and Stanley. 
Mr. Keith Johnston, as is known to our readers, 
is about to explore the region between the Nyassa 
and the Tanganyika. We trust that the Royal 
Geographical Society will see its way to fitting 
out another expedition to which might be allotted 
the task of throwing light upon the countries of 
the Masai and Southern Gallas. 


Mr. STANLEy is stated to have accepted the 
command of an expedition to be fitted out by the 
International Association at Brussels. 


Tue Paris Geographical Society has appointed 
a commission for promoting the exploration of the 
Western Sudan. Its members are MM. A. d’Ab- 
badie, H. Bionne, H. Duveyrier, and O. Hiiber. 


Tue Grand Duke Constantine is preparing a 
third expedition for the discovery of a route suit- 
able to the construction of a Central Asiatic rail- 
way. He proposes to push his way as far as the 
Bamian Passes, and then to descend the Amu 
Darya and the old bed of the Oxus to the Caspian. 
The outbreak of the Afghan War may possibly 
interfere with his project. 


PETERMANN’S Mittheilungen contains an account 
of Dr. Voeikof’s journey through central and 
southern Japan. The author's route and the nu- 
merous altitudes determined by him are laid down 
onamap. Dr. Voeikof states that every facility 
is offered to scientific travellers desirous of ex- 
ploring the interior of the country. Merchants 








and missionaries are made to conform to the con- 
ditions laid down in treaties; tourists are per- 
mitted to travel pretty freely; but scientific men 
are received with open arms. 

Dr. Hann, in the same number of the Mit. 
theilungen, discusses the meteorological observa- 
tions made at Rubaga, Mtesa’s capital, by Dr, 
Emin Effendi and the Rev. C. T. Wilson. They 
extend over nine months. The mean annual 
temperature may be assumed to exceed 70°, Rains 
fall throughout the year, with a maximum in 
November and April. The altitude of Rubaga, 
resulting from the barometrical observations, is 
4,310 feet above the sea-level. 

Count Berta Szfcufnyi, who proposes to 
search out the original seats of the Magyars 
in Central Asia, has been furnished with 
a Chinese passport enabling him to travel in 
Tibet. He therefore starts under the most 
favourable circumstances. 

Herr E. Marno has returned to the Sudan, 
Gordon Pasha having appointed him governor of 
Galabat. Herr Slatin, of Vienna, and Herr Glaser, 
an assistant of the Austrian Meteorological In- 
stitute, have likewise proceeded to the Upper 
Nile, their outfit containing sets of meteorological 
instruments. Dr. Oscar Lenz, we understand, 
proposes to examine into the geology of the 
countries lying to the west of the Victofia 
Nyanza. 

M. Srprrtaxor, the wealthy and patriotic 
Siberian merchant, is having a steamer fitted out 
with a view of relieving the Swedish Expedition 
now locked up by ice to the west of the East Cape. 
Capt. Sengstacke, of the second German Polar 
Expedition, will take command of this expedition, 
and his instructions are to return to Europe by the 
route discovered by Prof. Nordenskiéld. The ex- 
pedition will start in May. 


Tue December Bulletin of the French Geo- 
graphical Society opens with a long and valuable 
> aed by Col. Versteeg on the Dutch Scientific 

ission to Sumatra, which is illustrated by a map 
of the Empire of Djambi. M. Ch. Cotard con- 
tributes a paper, entitled “De l’'aménagement des 
eaux dans ses rapports avec la géographie,” which 
is followed by a letter to the President from M. 
Pissis, embodying some remarks on the altitudes 
of the chief peaks in the Andes. 


M. Atrrep Marcue, who is well known asa 
traveller in Western Equatorial Africa, first in 
company of the Marquis de Compiégne, and after- 
wards of M. Savorgnan de Brazza in the earlier 
part of the Ogowé expedition, has recently received 
a commission from the Ministry of Public Instruc- 


tion at Paris to undertake certain investigations ~ 


in the Philippine Islands. 


WE are glad to learn that the East African 
Expedition, lately despatched by the Committee 
of the African Exploration Fund under Mr. Keith 
Johnston, arrived at Zanzibar in good health on 
January 5. Mr. Johnston will not, however, 
attempt to make a start for the interior before the 
end of April or beginning of May. 

WE regret to hear that the report of the deaths 
of two members of the French Missionary Expe- 
dition in East Africa has been confirmed. One 
of the fathers died at Jewé la Singa of wounds 
received in lion-hunting. The expedition was 
expected to reach Taborah, or Kazeh, in Unyan- 
yembe, on October 7, and it was hoped that the 
Abbé Debaize’s expedition would arrive there 
about a week later. 


Dr. O. KriimMet is about to publish a Morpho- 
logy of the Ocean. Hehas computed the area and 
depth of the sea. The former, including inland 
seas, is 140,973,160 square miles, the latter 1,877 
fathoms, The proportion between the volume of 
the sea-water and that of the protuberant land- 
masses is as 1: 2°444, This result is sufficiently 
curious, for the specitic gravity of the rocks com- 
posing our earth is usually assumed to amount 
to 2°5. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Cornhill is good this month, The paper on An- 
tinous raises several points of interest. The diffi- 
culty as to the manner of Antinous’ death is fully 
discussed. On general grounds the writer pro- 
nounces against the theory of immolation, and 
decides that Antinous was either drowned by an 
accident or took upon himself by a voluntary 
death the fate due to his imperial master. The 
latter supposition would best explain the almost 
yeligious veneration paid to the memory of An- 
tinous :— 

“ We are obliged to ask ourselves whether there was 
not something in the character of Antinous himself, 
something divinely inspired, and irradiate with 
spiritual beauty, apparent to his fellows, and remem- 
bered after his mysterious death, which justified his 
canonisation, and removed it from the region of Im- 
perial make-believe. If this was not the case, if 
Antinous died like a flower cropped from the garden 
of the Court-pages, how should the Emperor in the 
first place have bewailed him, and the people after- 
wards bave received him as a god? May it not have 
been taat he was a youth of more than ordinary pro- 
mise, gifted with intellectual enthusiasm proportioned 
to his beauty, and endowed with something of 
Phoebean inspiration, who, had he survived, might 
have even inaugurated a new age for the world, or 
have emulated the heroism of Hypatia in a hopeless 
cause ?” 

The sketch of Hadrian which occurs in the course 
of the article is made out from Spartianus. The 
great importance assigned to Hadrian as a re- 
former seems exaggerated. It would be very 
difficult to give the evidence for such a statement 
as that he “ sueceeded in reorganising every de- 
partment of the Empire—social, political, fiscal, 
military,and municipal ;” and the fact that Hadrian 
availed himself of the services of the three or 
four great lawyers whom Spartianus mentions 
hardly justifies a writer in talking of his “code 
of laws” which “lasted till Justinian.” The 
article on “The Polish Alps,” by which are 
meant the Central Carpathians in Galicia, is ex- 
eellently written, and full of interest. That on 
“The Evil Eye” deals with anything and every- 
thiug rather than its professed subject. In “ Miss 
Morier’s Visions ” we seem to recognise a familiar 
and always welcome hand. 


An excellent feature of the University Magazine 
isa letter from a correspondent at the University 
of Seville. The paper on “ Religion and Worship 
in Ancient China,” by Dr. Victor von Strauss und 
Tornay, gives no evidence of first-hand study of 
China. A distinct mistake is made when Con- 
fucianism is numbered among the “three re- 
ligious communions” recognised in the country. 
Confucianism, it is agreed, is in no sense 
a religion, but a cut-and- dried system of 
philosophical morality of an incomparable 
prosiness. Again, Lao-tse (literally “old son” 
or “ child”) was so called from the legend of his 
being born with white hair, and by no means 
signifies “ the old teacher,” as Dr. von Strauss has 
it. There is a good deal about China in the 
magazines this month. For instance, in Fraser's 
Magazine there is an article by Mr. H. Giles on 


“Mesmerism, Planchette, and Spiritualism in | 


China,” which will be read with some interest. 
The writer’s experiences with Planchette are 
decidedly curious ; but perhaps the most interest- 
ing point in the article is the writer's expressed 
intention of bringing out a translation of the Liao- 
Chai—the remarkable production of a disappointed 
literatus, written in pique, but in reality a far 
more lasting achievement than that of attaining 
the position of a “tsungtu,” which was the object 
of his ambition in the Civil Service. Mr. W. B. 
Scott's article entitled “A Portfolio of Ancient 
Engravings ” discourses pleasantly on Diirer and 
some of his predecessors and successors. He well 
maintains the interest and importance of the 
German peintre-graveurs against possible objectors ; 
ut We are not equally convinced that the cellec- 
on of prints by Woollett or Bartolozzi is a sign 





of ignorance in art matters, or that mezzotint is a | 
process “alien to an artist’s hand.” We do not, 
however, forget that it is an artist who is writing, 
and there is no mistake about the vigour with 
which the war is carried into the enemy’s country 
by an onslaught on Sir Joshua himself and his 
mezzotinters. That mezzotint combined with 
etching may produce admirable results is, at all 
events, allowed, and could hardly be questioned 
with such an example in existence as the Liber 
Studtorum. The paper entitled “The Wonder- 
working Magician” is a study of Calderon’s EJ 
Magico Prodigioso, by Mr. R. H. Horne. The 
opinion expressed of Shelley as a translator is 
interesting, and will hardly be questioned—cer- 
tainly not by students who have compared the 
translation of this particular play with the 
Spanish :-— 

“I cannot forego this opportunity of recording 
my opinion of Shelley as the most poetical of all 
translators, in all the various specimens he has left 


us; his translations are as fine as the originals, 
and in some passages still finer than those 
originals.” 


The paper on “ English Parties and Irish 
Faction” is a bold proposal to get rid of obstruc- 
tion by absolutely disenfranchising twenty-four 
of the smaller Irish boroughs. That on 
“ Reciprocity,” by Mr. C. Halford Thompson, 
though “inserted without adoption of its prin- 
ciples,” is an able statement of the heterodox 
view -on the subject. It is the opinion of 
many that the political economists who have made 
it part of their argument against reciprocity to 
deny the reality of foreign competition have taken 
up an impossible position, and great part of Mr. 
Thompson's paper is devoted to proving this. He 
shows against Mr. Fawcett that the importation 
of Belgian iron to this country is very considerable, 
and that Belgian glass is imported in still larger 
quantities. This latter case is one of special interest, 
if it be true that Belgian manufacturers sell their 
inferior kinds of glass in this country at or under 
cost price, and recoup themselves by charging 
extra high prices for the better kinds of their 
glass in their own country—being enabled to do 
this by the heavy duty which protects them against 
English competition. Mr. Thompson meets the 
“consumer” argument by maintaining that the 
increase of rates which would go along with the 
pauperism caused by any great damage done to 
our manufactming industries by foreign compe- 
tition would be a far heavier tax than the slightly 
higher price which would have to be paid for cer- 
tain articles. He is very careful to say more than 
once that he does not object to foreign compe- 
tition per se, if the race is not one in which, from 
his point of view, England is unduly handicapped. 
He would, for instance, be quite willing to admit 
Belgian glass into England free of duty, if Eng- 
lish glass were admitted on the same terms into 
Belgium. THe also insists that the advocates of 
reciprocity by no means wish for duties on food 
or raw materials, and that the farmer would 
have no claim to protection on his principles 
if the manufacturer was protected, for the simple 
reason that there is in his case no ques- 
tion of exporting his produce, and, therefore, 
no question of reciprocity. Whatever we 
may think of these arguments, there can be no 
question that they are stated with considerable 
ability; but it is an unmistakeable weak point 
when Mr. Thompson himself declares it as neces- 
sary for the realisation of his ideas that Eng- 
land should combine with all her colonies and de- 
pendencies in the carrying out of a gigantic scheme 
of reciprocity—as if England would be able to 
induce her colonies to consider anything but what 





they regarded as their own commercial interests. 
Mr. Thompson can say nothing for the feasi- 
bility of such a scheme; nor does he meet the 
still more urgent objection that might be made 
to his whole theory, that it is not possible | 
to point to a single instance in which a re- | 
ciprocal duty has had the eflect of inducing | 


another nation to take off its own duties, and 
that there is much reason to doubt its having 
such an effect. And if it failed, would Mr. 
Thompson then cling to the worn-out heresy of 
Protectionism? His praise of Bismarck, whose 
fiscal policy is protection of the crudest sort, 
points in this direction. 


THE extent to which this subject is being dis- 
cussed is shown by Mr. A. J. Wilson’s paper in 
Macmillan’s Magazine—“ Can Reciprocity Help 
us?” In this first instalment he endeavours to 
prove that protective duties do not really protect 
a country’s industries; and he insists on the 
general causes at work everywhere for the depres- 
sion of trade, apart from all question of a free trade 
or a protective policy. A comparison in detail 
between him and Mr. Halford Thompson on the 
points where their arguments touch would be 
instructive. Prof. Skeat’s inaugural lecture ‘ On 
the Study of Anglo-Saxon” is a vigorous state- 
ment of the philological importance of the 
language, with an attack on the word “ Anglo- 
Saxon” by the way, and an assertion of the su- 
perior rationality of phonetic spelling. Prof. 
Mahaffy’s paper on “The Age of Homer” dis- 
cusses Mr. Paley’s theory of the late date of 
Homer. He says much to throw doubt on Mr. 
Paley’s assertion of the late date at which refer- 
ences to Homer occur in Greek literature, and 
deprives that argument of the greater part of its 
force by showing that such references are, if 
anything, rarer in the period after that to which 
Mr. Paley assigns the authorship of the poems 
than before. Mr. Mahaffy’s notion is that the 
comparative rarity of reference to Homer by the 
tragedians is explained by the fact that the 
Greeks regarded iis poems asa sort of Bible (a 
doubtful statement this), and therefore would 
allow the travesty of them in the satyric dramas, 
but not serious imitation. It seems, however, 
obvious that, granting Homer's immense popu- 
larity, it would be ill-advised of a tragedian to 
borrow from him such subjects as the death of 
Hector, or the story of Sarpedon or Andromache. 
A poet nowadays would hardly think of quarrying 
material out of Hamlet or Lear. He would go to 
something less famous and less stamped with a 
great individuality; and so the Greek dramatists 
went to the Cyclic poets and not to Homer. No 
reference is made in the article to Mr. A. Lang’s 
paper on the subject in the Fortnightly some 
years back. If read together the two papers will 
supplement one another. 








NEW MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tux following additions have been recently made 
to the MS. collections in the British Museum. 
Of historical interest are:—A large collection of 
transcripts of State Papers, relating to the in- 
ternal atiairs of France and to her connexion with 
foreign countries from remote times, copied for 
the use of Henri de Loménie, Comte de Brienne, 
Louis XIII.’s Minister. Arms of Knights of the 
Garter, a MS. compiled for Sir Henry Sidney in 
1564. Holograph letters of Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia, to Lady Broughton and others. 
Copies of Parliamentary speeches and _pro- 
ceedings, 1626-1629. A subsidy-roll for part 
of co. Wilts, 1642. Sheriti's accounts for co. 
Herts, 1692. The papers and correspondence 
of John Wilkes, comprising a volume of letters 
to and from Charles Churchill; the correspon- 
dence with “ Junius,” including eleven letters in the 
handwriting of the latter; letters to his daughter ; 
his diaries from 1770 to 1797; papers relating to 
his trial; a copy of the “ Essay on Woman ;” 
and various personal papers. Letters of Lord 
Edward Fitz-Gerald; and of members of his 
family relating to a petition against his attainder 
in 1798. Collections from Mohammedan his- 
torians made by Sir H. M. Elliot for his 
History of India. A volume containing copies 
of Petrarch’s letters to the Roman people, ex- 
tracts from Niem’s Lives of the Popes, and 
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a diary of Pope Benedict XIII. for 1406-7. 
At a sale at Paris in the summer of last year 
several important liturgical MSS. were secured, 
among which were three volumes of the tenth 
century, containing, between them, a large por- 
tion of the Mozarabic Liturgy of Spain; a 
Psalter arranged for the same ritual: and other 
volumes of Breviaries, Prayers, and Homilies 
from the ninth to the eleventh century, written 
in the Visigothic hand, and ornamented with 
coloured initials, This valuable collection came 
from the library of the monastery of St. Domingo 
of Silos near Burgos. Other mediaeval volumesare: 
the Satires of Juvenal, with a commentary of the 
eleventh century ; Ovid’s Heroides, of the fourteenth 
century ; the Historia Hierosolymitana of Baudri, 
Bishop of Dol, thirteenth century ; the Roman de 
Troie by Benoit de Sainte More, thirteenth 
century; the Voeu du Paon, fourteenth century ; 
Titurel, in German verse, fifteenth century; 
Mathéolus, a satire on women, in French verse, 
fifteenth century; Nicholas Upton’s “ De Officio 
Militari,” written in 1458; and, in English, the 
“ Book Royal,” a translation of the Somme le Roy, 
and a small volume of theological treatises, of the 
fifteenth century. Among the miscellaneous 
acquisitions are:—Miniatures cut from a Book of 
Hours, of French execution, early fifteenth 
century; Poems in Latin by Hieronymus Bononius 
of Treviso, in his autograph; selections from the 
Psalms in English verse by John Croke, Clerk 
of the Chancery in the reign of Henry VIIL.; 
Coutumier of the Duchy and Province of Bourbon- 
nois, A.D. 1520; a Commentary on Lamentations, 
seventeenth century; a volume of Social and 
Political Pieces in verse, of the seventzenth cen- 
tury ; Milton’s Latin Poems and Italian Sonnets, 
translated by William Cowper into English verse, 
partly autograph ; Correspondence between Wil- 
iam Hayley and Lady Hesketh, relating to 
Cowper, 1797-1803; Letters of Robert Southey, 
tohis brother, Captain Southey, 1794-1831, and 
to Charles Danvers, 1799-1813; Journal of Ex- 
cursions in the Lake District, by C. Danvers, 
1795-1812; “ A New Catechism for the use of the 
Natives of Hampshire,” in the autograph of Richard 
Porson; a volume of notes on Shakspere, by 
Edmond Malone; and Architectural Notes on 
English Churches, by J. ©. Buckler, 1822. A 
small roll of Englisharms, sixteenth century; Arms 
of Kentish families, sixteenth century ; Pedigree 
of the Carews by R. Brooke, Rouge Croix, 
A.D. 1589 ; Genealogical Notes of English families, 
by William Godfrey, of co. Lincoln, seventeenth 
century. A wooden Exchequer-tally of 1790. A 
large quantity of MS. music has also been added, 
among which appear:—Early madrigals, dance 
music, &c., of English, Italian, and French com- 
position; church music by English composers of 
the seventeenth century, George Jefferies, Benja- 
min Rogers, and Henry Purcell, including many 
autograph pieces of the last; operas by Pergolese, 
Zingarelli, Piccini, Rossini, Mercadante, Bellini, 
and others; and the musical and literary composi- 
tions of Charles Dibdin, including a considerable 
number of his songs, in his autograph. 








“INDIAN HOME LIFE.” 


Pror. Monten WItitAms delivered last Monday, 
at the London Institution, a lecture on “Indian 
Tlome Life.” Interesting it must have been to all 
who heard it; but it was likely to prove of special 
interest to anyone who was acquainted with the 
home life of a Russian village. For in the earlier 
parts of his lecture, when the Professor was 
describing a Hindoo pensant’s homestead, and 
giving a sketch of the manner in which that 
peasant and his family are accustomed to 
spend each day of their lives, it might 
almost have been supposed that he had passed 
from Asia into Europe, and was bringing before 
the mental eyes of his hearers a picture of a 
Russian moujik’s home life. Widely different, of 
course, In many respects must be the portraits of 





Slav and Hindoo men and the accounts of their 
respective manners. But if the direct effects of 
climate and religion are set aside, there will still 
remain a great amount of similarity between the 
contrasted remainders. For as everything con- 
tinues in an Indian village almost exactly as it 
was thousands of years ago, so the old Aryan form 
of village life has been preserved in Russia but 
little altered from what it was long before Rurik 
was heard of. It is true that the nature-worship 
of the ancient Slavs has been replaced by Christi- 
anity. But in the minds of the Russian peasants 
in remote districts there remains a considerable 
residuum of such superstitions as are closely akin 
to the beliefs attributed by Prof. Monier Williams 
to their far-away Hindoo cousins. Much more 
complete, however, is the resemblance between the 
Russian and the Hindoo homesteads. It is truethat 
the terem or upper chamber for the women lives 
now only in Russian song, while its Indian coun- 
terpart still exists and is as secluded as ever. 
But the Russian peasant’s “Icon-corner,” in which 
the holy pictures stand, corresponds closely with 
the Hindoo rustic’s “ Gods’ Room.” No “ anger 
room,” however, has been retained in Slav dwel- 
lings for the benefit of inmates affected by a fit of 
the sulks. The  sdinary life of the Russian 
peasant woman is in many respects nearly akin 
to that led by her Hindoo sister, some of the ano- 
malies in the position of a wife being the same whe- 
ther she lives near the Volga or the Ganges. 
As a general rule, for instance, she is treated by 
men with the contempt due to an inferior being. 
And yet she may be the acknowledged chief of a 
great family community which numbers among 
its members many beings of the lordly sex. Old 
Russian marriage customs were singularly like 
those prevalent in India; and even in those of the 
present day a considerable family likeness exists 
between the two groups, the Russian svakha 
exactly answering to the Hindoo matrimonial 
broker. The child-marriages of India, also, were 
known to the Russia of former days, but the 
practice has now fallen into disuse. The nuptial 
triple walk round the Indian sacred fire finds its 
counterpart in the thrice-repeated walk of the 
Russian wedded pair around a part of the church. 
This is a true survival; whereas the similarity 
between the never-parted-with triple thread of 
the twice-born Hindoo and the pectoral cross 
never removed from the neck of the baptised 
moujik may be an accidental likeness. The 
utter illiterateness of the Hindoo woman finds its 
exact parallel in Russian life; just as the kindly 
feeling which exists between the various members 





of an Indian family is by no means without its 
Slav counterpart. Such are a few of the points of 
similarity between the home life of Russian villages 
and that Indian life which Prof. Monier Williams 
brought so vividly before the eyes of his hearers. 
If space would permit it, there would be no diffi- 
culty in making the likeness much more complete. 
W. R. S. Ratsron. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PAPERS OF THE LATE MR. PYE. 
Athenaeum Club, S.W.: February 8, 1879, 

Mr. Wedmore, in his review, in the ACADEMY 
of February 1, 1879, of Mr. Hamerton’s Life of 
Turner, expresses a belief in the existence of some 
papers of “old John Pye, the engraver,” which 
he adds are expected “some day” to “ reveal 
much” respecting the great painter's career, I re- 
gret to say that such expectation is not likely to 
be realised. All the papers left by Mr. Pye which 
are supposed by his family to have any bearing 
on that subject were, shortly after his death, 
placed in my hands by his executors, with a view 
to publication. After examining and arranging 
these fragmentary documents, I came long ago to 
the conclusion that, beyond a few facts connected 
with certain of the painter's works (more parti- 
cularly the Liber Studiorum), they contained little 
or nothing of importance which was not already 
known to the public. That it was Pye’s intention 
to give to the world a connected history of art, in 
which an account of the life and works of Turner 
should form a prominent feature, is however in- 
dicated by the following draft of a title-page, 
which is among the documents in question :— 


“ Characteristics of British Art, and how in their 
midst J. M. W. Turner and Thomas Girtin arose. 
Chronologically arranged, together with a brief notice 
of Turner's Liber Studiorum, and of the latter part 
of his life. By John Pye, Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France,” 


With this object Pye had evidently been em- 
ployed, after Turner's death, in a diligent collec- 
tion of materials for the proposed work. Had 
Mr. Thornbury’s Life of Turner never been writ- 
ten (of which book, it is needless to say, the old 
engraver had a very low opinion) the numerous 
facts and anecdotes which Pye had succeeded in 
getting together would, if judiciously dealt with, 
have sufficed for the groundwork of an interest- 
ing and valuable memoir of the painter. But it is 
not a little remarkable that, although, as Mr. Wed- 
more says, Pye “knew Turner well,” I am unable 
to find, in all these memoranda, more than half-a- 
dozen sentences from which it could be directly 
inferred that Pye had any personal acquaintance 
with Turner. With these slight exceptions, the 
manuscript might have been that of an entire 
stranger. 

I have, indeed, been informed by an eye- 
witness that Pye destroyed certain papers during 
his last illness; and a slight suspicion exists that 
among these were some which he had intended to 
preserve. However that may be, it was stated to 
me by the same authority that Pye advisedly 
burnt the records of a few personal anecdotes 
of Turner which, told as his intended biegrapher 
used to relate them, were richly entertaining, 
but which he considered that it would be 
an ungenerous act, in one who had so profound 
a reverence for the great master’s genius, to deli- 
berately hand down to posterity. 

On one point Pye does give direct evidence of 
Turner's personal feelings ; but that evidence only 
confirms what other biographers have declared. 





It relates to the well-known fact that the painter 
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was deeply sensitive to his failure to obtain buyers 
of his earlier pictures. 


“ His works,” writes Pye, “hung on hand, From 

year to year he exhibited new readings of nature by 
new combinations of genius and learning. Yet, in 
spite of his progressively increasing fame, his works 
were (with few exceptions) returned to him unsold. 
The failure of this effort to acquire remunerative em- 
ployment for that portion of his time which was un- 
occupied by commissions for water-colour drawings, 
so wounded his self-esteem and his love of money, 
that it constituted the bane of his happiness, to which 
he continually alluded when his pictures were spoken 
of. Yet, notwithstanding, being guided by a love of 
fame, to the end of his life he continued to paint and 
to exhibit.” 
To this passage Pye appends the following note :— 
“So far back as 1812 or 1813 the writer of this note 
being in Turner’s Gallery made enquiry of him re- 
specting one of the pictures he had seen in the 
previous exhibition, and expressed desire to see it 
again. Turner, in reply, while pointing below, said— 
‘It’s there—don’t like to think of it—you can’t see 
it—all there—they might have had ’em, but they 
didn’t, and now they shan’t. No, I won't sell ’em.’ 
Similar expressions of disappointed hope fell from 
Turner whenever allusion was made to the progres- 
sive accumulation of his stock of pictures on hand, 
and which received no check till after the passing of 
the Reform Bill in 1832, when the commercial 
interests, engrafted on the House of Commons, led to 
the establishment of national drawing-schools, and 
to that flood of patronage which, from about 1838, 
began to change the character and position of native 
artists. From that time to 1851 (the period of 
Turner's death) he, in all probability, sold more of his 
dead stock of pictures than he had previously sold 
during his long professional career. Yet, notwith- 
standing, the number of works that remained on hand 
after his death, and which became the property of the 
country, comprised one hundred finished oil-pictures, 
and some thousand drawings and sketches in water- 
colours! It is not unfrequently said that Turner de- 
clined to sell his pictures. Yes, nodoubt he did, at 
one time, refuse to sell such of them as had been re- 
turned to him unsold after having been exhibited. 
And, towards the close ef his life, he received two or 
three liberal offers for pictures, which he declined, 
because he had then disposed of them by his will to 
the nation.” 


In one of Pye’s note-books I also find the fol- 
lowing summary of Turner’s character :— 
“Perhaps few men who have adorned the world by 
their talents owed more to nature and less to educa- 
tion than Turner did. Of his professional education 
itis probable that the truths he learned of Malton, 
which he adopted to guide his course, were nearly all 
that he made practically useful; for his mind was 
like a looking-glass, but possessed of the power of re- 
taining the images it received. His natural percep- 
tions were his guide; he always deferred to them, 
and they were its happiness and its bane; for they 
rendered him liable to opposite extremes, the con- 
flicts of which were his misery... . His natural 
affection was divided between love of art and love of 
money; but, as they were often antagonistic, as 
they acquired strength their conflicts became the bane 
of his happiness.” 

Little more than this is to be gathered from the 
= of John Pye respecting the inner life of 

urner. 

Mr. Wedmore speaks truly of Pye as “# man 
of individual thought, a distinct personality in 
art.” It may perhaps be permitted to me on that 
account to mA that I have for some time past 

n endeavouring to collect materials for a 
memoir of that eminent engraver’s life and works, 
and shall be grateful for any information which 
Would aid me in that undertaking. 

Joun L. Roger, 








TELL’s CHAPEL. 
London : Feb. 12, 1879. 

_ The following letter from the President of the 
Swiss Alpine Club explains statements in the Times 
of Jan. 13 and Feb. 11, that “Tell’s Chapel ” on the 
Bay of Uri is about to be completely destroyed 





by the authorities of Canton Uri, an act which 
even the historians who have triumphantly 
trampled Tell out of his historical existence 
would probably regret. 

It is satisfactory to find that the magistrates of 
Uri en their legendary hero; but I fear 
their pr ings as described below will scarcely 
meet with the approval of our Anti-Restoration 
Society. Dovetas W. FRESHFIELD. 


“Sir,—In order to give a satisfactory answer to 
your letter of the 14th inst., I was obliged to apply 
to ti.. chief magistrate of the Canton Uri for exact 
information, as I had only in general knowledge of 
the affair in question, As I expected, the reply is 
perfectly satisfactory. The venerable chapel will in 
no way be desecrated or injured by the alterations 
which have become absolutely necessary; this you 
will see from the following statement. 

“The old Tell’s Chapel was never pr: perly isolated 
from the rock and hill-side at the bck, and this has 
caused a complete rotting, or crumbling away, of the 
walls. Competent opinion is in favour of the chapel 
being pulled down and rebuilt. The fairly historical 
but not very artistic pictures are only lime-water- 
colours, and are in a good measure scrawled over and 
indistinct. Photographs of them have been taken. 

“For several years our authorities have been 
occupied with the question of Tell’s Chapel, and many 
public papers have commented on its state. 

“A contract for the rebuilding and for the best 
artistic decoration has been concluded between the 
Government of the Canton Uri and the Swiss Art 
Union, according to which the Canton Uri undertakes 
the rebuilding of the chapel in its present style and 
the formation of a little terrace before the chapel, 
while the Art Union takes charge of the artistic 
adornment. This will consist in paintings in fresco 
on the three walls, illustrating the story of Tell and 
other events in Swiss history of that time ; in a well- 
placed and suitably decorated high-altar and two 
side-altars ; in the arms of the three old Cantons, and 
some other decorations. The new Tell’s Chapel will 
remain the property of the Canton Uri. The ex- 
penses of the restoration are estimated at 50,000 or 
60,000 frs. Every speculation in the form of an inn 
is strictly prohibited. No manner of tax may be 
levied on visitors, and the necessary measures have 
been taken to prevent the erection of booths or stands 
in the proximity of the chapel. 

“Every Swiss must feel desirous that the misap- 
prehension with regard to these alterations should be 
removed, and I should feel much obliged if you, Sir, 
will have the kindness to set public opinion in 
England right on a matter in which it seems so 
warmly interested. 

“ Believe me, Sir, 
“Faithfully yours, 
“Tu. Linpt, 
“ President of the Swiss Alpine Club. 
“To D, W. Freshfield, Esq.” 








A PAPER-GRIEVANCE. 
Valentines, Ilford, Essex : Feb. 7, 1879. 

A few years ago, acting upon the advice of a 
friend, I ordered of Messrs. Triibner and Co. a 
copy of Bellows’ French Dictionary. They replied 
that the run on their stock had exhausted the 
edition, but they would be able to execute my 
order in a few days. In due course I received the 
book. It was printed in diamond type ona yellow- 
brown paper. Now, I can read Shakspere in the 
diamond editions of Pickering or Tegg without 
much difficulty; yet I could make nothing of 
Bellows’ French Dictionary. The attempt to use 
it brought on a most distressing pain in the optic 
nerve and consequent headache, and a few words 
were all I could decipher at one effort. I handed 
the book to a young lady, and she gave up in 
despair the attempt to read it. I soon dis- 
covered that the gist of the evil lay in the colour 
of the paper. Of course I returned the book 
to the publishers. Since then I have had many 
repetitions of the same thing. Books are 
rendered completely useless to me by being printed 
on what is called toned paper. Only this week I 
received from Messrs. Prabner a copy of Prof. 
Fowler’s admirable edition of the Novum Organum, 





a book which ought to be in the hands of every 
student of Logic or of the History of Science. 
Alas! it is printed on a yellowish paper; and 
though I can read it, it is not without grave in- 
convenience. What a contrast it affords to Prof. 
Edward Caird’s Critical Account of the Philosophy 
of Kant, which lies beside it on my library table. 
To read the latter is a luxury, the former a misery : 
yet both must be read, as indispensable to my 
studies. Ido not say that Prof. Caird’s book is 
printed on that delectable dead-white paper which 
one meets with in German and American litera- 
ture: but the paper is so nearly white that Prof. 
Fowler’s work looks positively yellow beside it. 
Let it not be said that I have weak eyes, and that 
my wants must not be taken as the measure of 
other persons’ wants. It is true that I have suf- 
fered in my eyes; but it is tome a delight to bask 
in the rich full light of a summer sun. M 
troubles begin with gaslight and lamplight. 
need the actinic rays which are excluded from the 
yellow part of the spectrum. Do not we all need 
them, more or less, and is not the fact that the sun is 
our great light-giver a proof that white light is 
most beneficial to our eyes ? 

I wish it were possible to banish for ever the 
detestable gamut of yellow tones from our paper. 
It has now become impracticable to get a book 
printed in black ink; and the mischief of this is 
aggravated when pale ink is on yellow-toned 
paper. There are three good reasons why all paper, 
for printing or writing, should be dead-white. 

1. It is the colour of sunlight, and is therefore 
better for the eyes. 

2. It affords the best contrast to black ink ; and 
in a matter where the discrimination of black 
letterpress is of the essence of good printing, this 
contrast cannot be too decided. 

3. It is the only honest colour for books, toned 
paper being the fantastical and tricky resource of 
those who wish to imitate the venerable dis- 
coloration which age and use entail on the 
purest paper that was ever made. Time’s inevit- 
able touch fades ink and embrowns paper, and its 
course is to eliminate that difference which alone 
makes wn om, possible. Why then anticipate 
this doom by beginning with faint ink and brown- 
— paper? Is it not defrauding posterity to 

0 80 

My library possesses a copy of L’ elegantissime 
Stanze di Messer Angelo Poliziano (Padova: 
n.d.). Itis printed on blue paper, and I cannot 
say it is agreeable reading. Bat it is luxurious 
compared with the yellow literature which afflicts 
our modern printing-presses. 

OC. M. Inerzsy. 








“COVENANT” VERSUS “ TESTAMENT.” 
School Hall, Bury St. Edmunds : February 5, 1879. 

I was much surprised at seeing, in your last 
number, in a review of Dr. Biesenthal on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, his view that “‘ testator” 
ought to be replaced in Heb. ix., 15-18, by “a 
slain beast ” treated as an original and “ brilliant 
conjecture.” In 1863 I endeavoured to refute the 
idea and show its absurdity on page 149 of my 
Notes and Dissertations, where I have endeavoured 
to substitute an entirely new explanation, which 
I only wish I could see discussed by competent 
writers. I saw Dr. Biesenthal’s theory first in as 
old a book as the late Prof. Scholefield’s Hints for 
an improved translation of the New Testament ; 
but I do not know whence he derived it. It is no 
novelty. A. H. WratisLaw. 








THE CASTELLANI SARCOPHAGUS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 
British Museum : February 10, 1879. 

In my letter in last week’s AcapEmy I reply to 

some of Mr. Taylor's allegations against the sarco- 

hagus. I will now notice some more points in 
bis ill of indictment. 

I thought I had sufficiently shown that the 
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argument based on the occurrence of MI on the 
sarcophagus was utterly futile; but, as Mr. Taylor 
returns to what he calls the unique use of MI in 
his last letter I would beg to call his attention to 
the following statement in the official Notizie 
degli Scavi published by the Italian Government 
for 1878, which I received to-day. Ina Report 
from the Inspector of Excavations at Perugia, 
page 123 of that volume, it is stated that near 
Coreciano have been recently found two urne of 
travertine and the cover of a third, on which last 
is a reclining female figure. Below this figure in 
the interstices of the skin strewn on the bed are 
two words MIATE Mi Ate retrograde, and at 


some distance on the right OEP it I Thersi, 
also retrograde. 

Mr. Taylor says that I have hardly done justice 
to his argument in the Athenaeum derived from 
the similarity of the two inscriptions. I certainly 
refrained from noticing his comparison of a portion 
of the second line of the sarcophagus, because it 
appeared to me to have no meaningat all. How- 
ever, in order that the readers of the ACADEMY 
may judge for themselves, here is the part of the 
two inscriptions in which Mr. Taylor detects a 
resemblance only to be accounted for by his theory 
of forgery :— ’ 


Fibula: “ m[e][e]v[e][?][?][?] ” 
- ent A. at Lass 7 I 
In this transcript the letters enclosed in brackets 
are, according to Mr. Taylor, doubtful or erroneous: 
those which are omitted on the sarcophagus are 
marked in italics. The three letters in the sarco- 
phagus inscription which Mr. Taylor brackets are 
imperfect, part of them having been broken away 
by a spall or chip on the edge of the terra-cotta. 
Mr. Taylor's ingenuity at once explains this chip. 
The forger, he says, reproduced the eleventh 
letter as a p, following Secchi, but having 
reproduced it he proceeded forthwith to chip 
it away so as to reproduce the uncertainty of 
the reading on the fibula. But if Mr. Taylor's 
forger relied on Secchi’s reading, and did not con- 
sult the facsimile published some vears ago, which 
has been the contention of Fabretti from the 
beginning, why should he chip away this particu- 





lar letter, carrying with it about half of the letter | 


on each side of it? If, as Mr. Taylor states, the 
eleventh letter on the fibula is almost illegible, it 
may be added that there is no proof that the corre- 
sponding letter on the sarcophagus ever was p, 
though Corssen has followed Mr. Murray in thus 
reading it. The assumption that this particular 
chip was the act of a forger is simply begging the 
question. Considering that the sarcophagus when I 
first saw it was broken into at least a hundred 
fragments, such a chip on the edge of the lid is not 
so remarkable a phenomenon as to require Mr. 
Taylor’s theory to account for it. : 
‘The reclining male figure does not please Mr. 
Taylor at all. The treatment of his hair and 
beard is non-Etruscan! With regard to the 
beard, the treatment is identical with that of the 
beard on the celebrated Cervetri sarcophagrs in 
the Louvre, and the treatment of the hair with 
that of an archaic Etruscan seated figure en- 
graved in Micali, Monumenti inediti, pl. 26, fiz. 2, 
the original of which may be seen in the British 
Museum at the side of the Cervetri sarcophagus. 
Mr. Taylor also objects to what he calls the 
smirking cheerfulness of this figure’s expression. 
This peculiarity of expression, which is such a 
stumbling-block to Mr. Taylor, is due to that 
forced smile by which the early Greek and Etrus- 
can artists sought to give animation to the mouth, 
and which may be traced in a variety of examples 
from Cyprus to Etruria, many of which are to be 
found in the British Museum. The foot-bones of 
this figure, according to Mr. Taylor, are “ boot- 
pinched.” I see no evidence whatever of this in 
the feet ; but if it were so, does not every archae- 
ologist know that one of the characteristics of archaic 
Etruscan art is the tightly-fitting boot with a toe 
turning up into so narrow a point that none but a 


naturally narrow foot could ever have had free play 
inside it? But the figure, says Mr. Taylor, is en- 
tirely naked, and this entire nudity, he adds, is re- 
pugnant to the Etruscan gravity and decency which 
is so conspicuous in the monumental portraits of 
the dead. In the effigies on Etruscan sarcophagi 
the entire body, he says, is usually draped. So 
far from this being the case, I believe there are 
quite as many examples of male figures with a 
mantle reaching only to the hips as of wholly- 
draped figures, and in Inghirami, Mus. Chiusino, 
pl. 26, is a group of a male and female figure re- 
clining together on a sarcophagus, in which the 
lady, though not absolutely nude, is so little 
covered that in the interest of decency her mantle 
might just as well have been altogether absent. 
Indeed, the whole group is so equivocal that 
Inghirami apologises for it (p. 27). In the con- 
ception of the Etruscans, he says, death was the 
passage to a condition of enjoyment which they 
could only express “ mediante la soddisfazione dei 
sensi,” and thus it is that among the paintings and 
other furniture which the Etruscans placed in their 
tombs out of respect for their dead are not unfre- 
quently found specimens of that peculiar art which 
the ancients called Pornography. Doubtless the 
Etruscans had their own notions about decency ; 
but their notions were not our notions, and in 
their representations of nude female forms details 
which the Greeks evaded by a happy generalisa- 
tion are as carefully indicated as in Assyrian and 
Egyptian art. With regard to the male figure on 
the sarcophagus, it may be admitted that there is 
no other example of an entirely nude male figure 
on Etruscan sarcophagi: at least, I know of none. 
But these sarcophagi, whether of stone or of 
terra-cotta, with very few exceptions belong to 
that later stage of Etruscan civilisation when 
their art had passed into a totally new phase. 
Between this later art and the archaic period is 
an interval of time which we can hardly reckon as 
less than two centuries. Therefore, when Mr. 
Taylor cites in support of his argument scores of 
monumental effigies which he has seen in different 
parts of Europe, I would ask him how many of 
these belong to the archaic period? So far as I 
know, the only extant examples of this primitive 
class are the figures on the great terra-cotta sar- 
cophagus and on three smaller sarcophagi, all from 
the Campana collection, and now in the Louvre, 


| and the two figures now under discussion. No 





archaeologist can look at the Campana sarcophagi 
in the Louvre without seeing at once that they 
have hardly anything in common with the later 
sarcophagi except the material. The costume, the 
type, and the composition of these archaic Cam- 
pana figures differ so widely from the costume, 
type, and composition of the figures on the later 
sarcophagi that on first seeing them I felt as if a 
new world of art had been suddenly revealed to 
me. The phenomena cannot be accounted for or 
interpreted by comparison with the later sarco- 
phagi to which Mr. Taylor refers, but by the study 
of the archaic art of Cervetri generally. Now, 
when we compare the figures on the four archaic 
sarcophagi from Cervetri in the Louvre, we find 
that on one of the three smaller ones (see Bullet- 
tino d. Inst. Arch. Rom., 1856, p. 27) the female 
figure holds an alabastron or flask full of precious 
unguents which she is about to pour into 
the extended palm of the male figure. The 
nude figure on the British Museum sarcopha- 
gus in like manner extends his right palm 
towards the uplifted right hand of the female 
figure. The object which she held in this 
hand is broken away with part of the fingers, but 
may have been an alabastron, as in the Paris ex- 
ample; and I should in that case be disposed to 
look for an explanation of the nudity of the male 
figure in connexion with the pollinctio or anoint- 
ing of the dead which was one of the rites ina 
Roman funeral, derived very probably from an 
Etruscan source. 


Mr. Taylor asserts it to be impossible that the 
figures on the sarcophagus can be of the same date 





—— 


as the reliefs on thesides. They are separated, he 
says, by a measureless gulf. 1, on the contrary, 
have no difficulty in supposing the reliefs and the 
figures on the sarcophagus to be contemporary 
works, They are not necessarily by the same 
artist. On the cistae and other Etruscan works in 
bronze the figures in the round which surmount 
the covers are certainly not executed by the same 
skilful hands as the friezes engraved or relieved 
round the body. The figures are probably the 
work of Etruscan, the engravings or reliefs of 
Hellenic, artists. There is nothing inconsistent 
with all that we know of the early art of 
Cervetri in the supposition that the figures on the 
Museum sarcophagus were modelled by a native 
artist and the frieze by an artist trained under 
Greek influence. With regard to the curious 
realism in the treatment of the two figures in the 
round, no better commentary will be found than 
Prof. Brunn’s admirable memoir on the Louvre 
sarcophagus in the Annali of the Roman Institute 
(1861, pp. 391-404). His remarks on the 
realism and absence of style in those figures are 
quite consistent with my own views as to the 
figures on the Museum sarcophagus published 
some years ago, and recently reprinted by Mr. 
Dennis (Etruria, i., p. 280). 

Mr. Taylor in his two letters has imagined much 
and insinuated more. I will not attempt to follow 
him through all these vagaries, but the concluding 
sentence of his last letter is one which I cannot pass 
over. If I understand its purport, it is to the 
effect that I am officially defending the genuine- 
ness of a monument in which I personally dis- 
believe. This is really an imputation which I 
neither deserved nor expected, and, I think, Mr. 
Taylor is bound either to prove or to retract it. 

C. T. Newron. 








THE GREEK INSCRIPTION FOUND IN TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD. 
Liverpool : Feb, 11, 1879. 
In your last week’s issue I notice that there was 
found in Tottenham Court Road during some 
excavations, a few days previously, a marble 
tablet, with a figure of a gladiator in relief, in- 
scribed 
.. NIA MAPTIA 
AH TQ ANAPI 
This appears to be a long-missing inscription, 
rediscovered. The first account of it appears in 
yol. xi. of the Archaeologia, page 48 (where it is 
also engraved), in a communication from the cele- 
brated antiquary, R. Gough, to the Secretary of 
the Society of ——— It was read before 
the latter body on February 23, 1792, and com- 
mences as follows :— 
‘The drawing that accompanies this was purchased 
by me at the late Dr. Lort’s sale, and represents 4 
bas-relief on white marble found by Mr. Milles, a 
builder, among the ruins of a house at Islington. 
The date of this discovery is not mentioned, nor when 
it was fixed up in the front of a warehouse in High 
Timber Street, near Labour in Vain Hill. But it 
must have been at least twenty years ago, as I 
recollect to have heard of it from our late treasurer, 
Mr. Colebrook, who died 1775. I sought for it with- 
out suécess, so long ago, and having repeated my in- 
quiries after it since I became possessed of the drawing, 
I had the mortification to find that the house wherein 
it was fixed had been rebuilt, and no intelligence 
was to be obtained of the figure. + we 
The monument is sepulchral, and the inscription in 
Greek capitals sets forth that it was put up by— 
Ania Martia to her husband.” 
Tt will thus be seen that the inscription was 
missing a century ago. How it got from Isling- 
ton to be buried in Tottenham Court Road it 1s 
difficult to say. It is probably a stone that has 
been brought from Italy or Greece, by the type. 
Few marble inscriptions have been found in Eng- 
land. Were this another instance, it would form 
an interesting addition to the list. 
W. Toomrson WATEKLN. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 

NDAY, Feb. 17.—4 P.M. Asiatic. 

Mon» wt, London Institution : “ History of the Ironclad,” by 
Francis I. Palmer. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Household Sanitary Arrange- 
ments,” I. by Dr. W. H. Corfield, 

8p.M. Victoria Institute: “Topography of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula,” by the Rev. F. W. Holland. 

TuEsDAY, Feb. 18.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘ Animal De- 
velopment,” by Prof. Schiifer. 

7.45 P.M. Statistical: “‘The Famines of the World, Past 
and Present,” II., by Cornelius Walford. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘South Africa,” by J. Noble. 

8p.M. Civil Engineers: ‘‘Construction of Heavy Ord- 
nance,” by J. A. Longridge. 

8.30 P.M. Zoological: ‘* Note on Pucycephala icteroides, 
Peale,” by E. L. Layard ; “‘ Descriptions of four new 
Species of Ch leons from Madagascar,” by Dr. A. 
Giinther ; “On a Collection of Mollusca from Japan,” 
by Edgar A. Smith. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 19.—5 p.m. London Institution : “ Modern 
Holland,” by Lord Reay. 

7 p.M. Meteorological : “Diurnal Variations of the Baro- 
metric Pressure in the British Isles,” by F. Chambers ; 
“On a Standard Cistern Siphon Barometer,” by F. 
Bogen; “On the Relation existing between the 
Duration of Sunshine, the Amount of Solar Radi- 
ation, and the Temperature indicated by the Black 
Bulb Thermometer in Vacuo,” by G. M. Whipple ; “* Re- 
sults of Meteorological Observations made at Buenos 
Ayres,” by W. B. Tripp. 

8 P.M. British Archaeological: ‘ The recently discovered 
Roman Villa at Itchen Abbas,” by the Rev. C. Collier ; 
Burleigh House,” by G. Patrick. 

8p.M. Society of Arts: “ Turkish Resources and their 
ready Development,” by J. L. Haddan. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 20.—3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Sound,” by 
Prof. Tyndall. 

7 P.M. London Institution: “ Fixed Water,” by Prof. F. 
Guthrie. 

7 P.M. Numismatic. 

8 p.M. Linneaa: ‘On the Genus Oudneya, Brown,” by 
Dr. H. Trimen ; “ On the Nature of the Inflorescence,’ 
by Dr. Maxwell Masters ; “On some S ,uth American 
Genera of Plants of uncertain Position,” by J. Miers. 

8 p.M. Chemical. 

8.30 P.M. Royal : “ On Electrical Insulation in High Vacua,” 
by W. Crookes. 

8.30 P.M. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Feb. 21.—1 p.m. Geological : Anniversary. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts: ‘‘ The Trade of Central Asia,” by 
Trelawney Saunders. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘“ Design and Construction of 
Wrought-Iron tied Arches,” by P. W. Britton. 

8 P.M. Philological : ‘‘ Contributions to Old-English Phono- 
logy,” by H. Sweet. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution: “A New Chemical Industry,” 
by Prof. e 

wnat oo” P.M. Royal Institution: “ Lessing,” by 


3 P.M. Physical : ‘‘Ona Current Regulation,” by Dr. C. W. 
Siemens; ‘‘On a new Theory of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism,” by Profs. Ayrton and Perry ; “On the Spec- 
trum of Lightning,” by Dr. A. Schuster. 

3.45 P.M. Botanic. 











SCIENCE. 

THE RECENT ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 
Untit the time when Sir William Hamilton in 
1766 went to Naples as our ambassador, the phe- 
nomena exhibited by Vesuvius were but ill 
recorded. Previously to that date we have, indeed, 
to rely almost entirely upon Sorrentino and Padre 
Torre. Hamilton during the ten years intervening 
between 1766 and 1776 communicated very fre- 
quent notices of the progress of several notable 
eruptions to the Royal Society, and his magnificent 
Campi Phiegraei will always remain to remind 
us of his industry and ability as a vulcanologist. 
After his time observers became more numerous; 
records of phenomena more frequent, and more 
exact. For the last eight-and-twenty years Prof. 
Palmieri has minutely studied every phase of the 
mountain’s dynamic activity, from the gentlest 
tremulous throbs, to the mighty thundering and 
bellowinz, the rivers of lava, clouds of ashes, and 
torrents of steam, which accompany a great dis- 
turbance. For the future, the history of the 
mountain will be recorded more minutely than 
ever before. The self-registering seismological 
instruments are year by year being brought: to a 
state of greater perfection; the microphone has 
been successfully applied to the detection of 
minute volcanic sounds; and several vulcano- 
logical observatories have been placed in con- 
nexion with that under Palmieri’s charge. More- 
over the publication of Prof. Michele de’ Rossi’s 
quarterly Bullettino del Vulcanismo Italiano will 
greatly tend to promote observations of such effects. 

The history of Vesuvius during the last ten 
years has presented many points of special inter- 
est. The great eruption of 1868 was visited by 
Many accurate observers, and was described 





minutely by Prof. Phillips in his admirable mono- 

h on Vesuvius. The charming little picture 
which he then drew of the mountain at night 
will be remembered by all readers of his book ; 
and it surely conveys within the space of a few 
square inches a better idea of an eruption in 
general, and of this eruption in particular, than 
many more pretentious and elaborate designs. 
The eruption of 1871-72 has been described by 
Palmieri in a well-illustrated memoir, a good 
translation of which appeared in this country. It 
is certainly to be regarded as one of the greater 
eruptions. A stream of lava, more than half-a- 
mile in width, flowed more than twelve miles in 
three hours; ashes were projected toa height of 
over a mile, and were carried to a distance of 
one hundred and forty miles; and the thunder- 
ing and bellowing, earthquake and lightning, 
nearly drove the Neapolitans out of their wits. 
The history of the smaller erupticn of last Novem- 
ber, which has not yet died out, has been up to 
the present time unwritten ; but an account of it 
will appear in the forthcoming number of the 
Bullettino del Vulcanismo; and Prof. Palmieri has 
kindly furnished me with a MS. description of it, 
from which some of the following facts are taken. 

I first ascended Vesuvius in January 1875, at 
which time the crater was full of sulphurous smoke, 
so that it was quite impossible to descend into it. 
Later in the year hydrochloric acid appeared, 
which indicated an intensification of the volcanic 
activity, and on December 18 a deep chasm opened 
in the floor of the crater, at the bottom of which 
glowing lava was visible. The lava gradually rose 
to the floor of the crater, and a new cone was 
formed above the chasm, from which small 
quantities of lava issued from time to time. On 
the night of November 1, 1878, the lava was 
emitted in greater a and it rose to the level 
of the lowest lip of the crater, and began to flow 
down the great cone of the mountain in a north- 
westerly direction. 

When I ascended Vesuvius on December 29 last, 
the lava was still very hot, and in some places red- 
hot just beneath the surface. Having reached the 
summit of the cone by the usual route, we bore to 
the west, and walked along the rim of the great 
crater until we came to the side towards Monte di 
Somma, where the crater was broken down by the 
new lava. We then descended by a very steep 
path to the bottom of the crater, and immediately 
saw the new cone on our right, vomiting clouds 
of smoke and steam, and ejecting red-hot scoriae 
toa height of several hundred feet. The most 
notable feature of the new lava was the quantity 
of red and yellow sublimates of sesquichloride of 
iron which appeared in many clefts and cavities in 
the lava, from which also issued hydrochloric acid 
in abundant stifling fumes. We approached as 
near as we could to the new cone, and stood 
upon a heap of cinders which it had ejected, 
nearly on a level with its mouth. It is quite 
small—indeed, not much larger than a large iron 
furnace—but its dynamic activity is considerable. 
Lumps of scoriae were continuously ejected, and 
sometimes the ground shook under our feet, and 
loud noises like the surging of a furious sea were 
apparent. Sometimes a more sudden and furious 
outburst would occur, and would scatter the red- 
hot fragments all around. A mass weighing 
four ounces fell within six feet of where I was 
standing, and when this was followed by a piece 
at least seven times as large, I beat a hasty re- 
treat, for a guide had been killed a fortnight 
before by an ejected stone falling on his head. 

The lava of 1878 does not resemble that of 
1872; it is much more leucitic in character, and 

ssesses a fine black lustre when cold. The sub- 

imates in its clefts are very interesting, both as 
to form and composition. They consist mainly of 
salt and chloride of iron, but Palmieri has also 
detected chloride of ammonium, chloride of 
lithium, and boracic acid. The new cone is still 
in a slightly active condition, and Palmieri antici- 
pates that it will inc:ease. G. F. Ropwett. 





PROFESSOR P. GERVAIS, 


Wirt much regret we have to announce the death 
of this distinguished palaeontologist and compara- 
tive anatomist, which took place on the 10th inst. 
Paul Gervais was born at Paris on September 26, 
1816; and, after taking the degree of doctor in 
science and medicine, he served as one of the aid-- 
naturalistes of the Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle. 
In 1841 he became Professor of Zoology to the 
Faculté des Sciences of Montpellier; and, on the 
death of Gratiolet, in 1865, he was appointed to the 
vacant professorial chair at the Muséum d’Histoire 
Naturelle, which he filled till his death. M. Gervais’ 
powers and industry are attested by the value and 
number of his scientific papers, which in 1873 
amounted toahundred and sixty-fourin number. In 
these he touched on almost every group of theanimal 
kingdom ; but his principal attention was directed 
to the higher classes, especially to the mammalia, 
recent and extinct. Of his separate works the 
most generally known are his Zoologie et Paléon- 
tologie frangaises, Zoologie et Paléontologie géné- 
rales, Ostéographie des Monotrémes, and (in col- 
laboration with Prof. P. van Beneden) his Ostéo- 
graphie des Cétacés; both of the last-named works 
are unfortunately left unfinished. In 1873 M. 
Gervais was elected a member of the Académie 
des Sciences, and he was a Foreign Member of the 
Geological and Zoological Societies of London. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


ASTRONOMY, 


Return of Brorsen's Periodical Comet.—At an 
unexpectedly early date, Brorsen’s periodical comet 
was found on January 14 by Tempel, at the 
Arcetri Observatory, Florence. The comet was 
originally discovered on February 26, 1846, by 
Brorsen, then a student at Kiel, and the ellipticity 
of its orbit was soon recognised. But as the ob- 
servations extended only over two months, the 
last observation being made on April 22, at 
Berlin, the true period of revolution, which 
amounts to about five years and a-half, remained a 
little doubtful. It appeared, however, that on its 
next return to perihelion, in the autumn of 1851, 
the comet would probably not be observable from 
the earth, in consequence of its unfavourable position, 
and so it proved to be, the attempts at finding it 
being fruitless. Thenext opportunity for observing it 
occurred in the spring of 1857. The results of 
some computations of the perturbations which the 
orbit had undergone by the attraction of the 
planets indicated that the comet would return to 
perihelion about midsummer, and that it might 
be searched for at the beginning of May. 
It turned out, however, that in the com- 
— the length of the period of revo- 
ution had been assumed to be too great. 
For on March 18 Bruhns, at Berlin, discovered a 
new comet, which was soon identified with 
Brorsen’s periodical one, which had returned to 
its perihelion nearly three months earlier than 
was expected. The question of the true period 
being thus practically settled, the comet came 
henceforth under the regular control of astro- 
nomical calculation and observation. On its 
return in the autumn of 1862 it was situated too 
unfavourably for observation. But the following 
apparition in the spring of 1868 yielded good 
series of observed places; and also during the 
next autumnal return in 1873 some fair observa- 
tions were secured. The proper discussion of 
these data and the troublesome calculation of the 
perturbations produced by Venus, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn in the motion of the 
comet, then enabled Prof. Schulze, of Dobeln, in 
Saxony, to deduce the elements of its orbit for 
the present apparition and to prepare an ephemeris 
of its geocentric places. According to these 
elements Brorsen’s comet will reach its perihelion 
on March 30, and its geocentric path in the 
heavens will be very similar to that which it 
described twenty-two vears ago. The ephemeris 
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begins on February 19, since Schulze, taking into 
account the circumstances under which the comet 
was last seen in 1868, considered it not impossible 
that the comet might be found in the latter part 
of February. But Tempel, taking advantage of 
his more favoured position at Florence and of 
the Italian sky, was on the look-out five weeks 
earlier, and succeeded in finding the comet on 
January 14 in a position north following the 
nebula G. ©. 4900 =h. 2211. This nebula, 
which is in right ascension 23h. 6m. 34s., and 
volar distance 119° 11’, and was counted by Sir 
William Herschel as II. 2, or one of his second 
class, is described by Sir John Herschel as 
“ pretty bright ; considerably small ; round ; ” and, 
as Tempel describes the comet as “smaller but 
brighter,” it may be anticipated that for some 
months to come good observations will be secured. 
The experience of astronomers on former occa- 
sions—in 1846 and 1857—however, renders it 
probable that later in the season, in May and 
June, the decrease of the comet’s light will be 
unusually rapid. Brorsen’s comet is an object of 
very great astronomical interest. When its 
periodicity first became known, astronomers were 
surprised that a comet of such short period should 
not have been discovered on previous returns to 
perihelion. But the cause was soon found 
out. The comet had previously moved in an 
orbit very dissimilar to its present one, but had in 
May 1842 approached so near to Jupiter that 
the powerful attraction of the planet had entirely 
altered its course and forced it to move in a very 
different orbit, which brought it much nearer to 
the sun than before and enabled astronomers on 
the earth to observe it. Though in this altered 
course the comet passed Jupiter at the respectful 
distance of 0°8 (the mean distance of the earth 
from the sun being reckoned=1) in July 1854, 
its motion was considerably disturbed, and again 
in September 1866, when it passed at a distance 
of 1:3. For the next half-century the comet will 
not experience any great disturbances from Jupi- 
ter, but at some time, sooner or later, it will 
again approach very near, and will, in conse- 
quence, be forced again into quite a new path. 
The prediction of the encounter and the tracing 
of its effects will be a matter of very great scien- 
tific interest. 

Tne present is a time of periodical comets. 
Eucke’s comet returned to its perihelion on July 
26, 1878, but seems not to have been observed 
anywhere in the northern hemisphere. With the 
help of the late Dr. von Asten’s excellent ephe- 
meris it was detected in the evening twilight of 
August 3 by Dr. Gould at the Cordoba Ob- 
servatory, in the Argentine Republic, and also, on 
the same evening (or rather, in consequence of the 
difference of longitudes, about fourteen hours 
earlier), by Mr. Tebbutt, at his private observatory 
at Windsor, New South Wales. The last observa- 
tions which have become known were made on 
September 6, at Cordoba, by Mr. Thorne, Dr. 
Gould's assistant. Tempel’s second periodical 
comet, originally discovered by him on July 3, 
1873, returned to perihelion on September 7, 1878. 
It was found on July 19 by Tempel himself, whose 
observations extend to December 18. The next 
comet expected is Tempel’s first periodical comet, 
originally discovered by him in 1867, and since 
observed on the occasion of its return to perihelion 
in 1873. The track in the heavens which the 
comet will describe in 1879 is very similar to that 
described in 1873, the period of revolution being 
very nearly six years. Dr. Raoult Gautier, of 
Geneva, who has undertaken the investigation of 
the orbit, has promised to publish an ephemeris, 
which, it is hoped, will soon appear. It may be 
surmised that the comet will be found in April. 

From Washington comes the news that a mis- 
take in observing which more than a quarter of a 
century ago occasioned some trouble hes at last 
been traced to its source and exylained. In Sep- 
tember 185] the superintendent of the Naval 
Observatory reported to the Secretary of the Navy 





that a star which in October 1850 had been re- 
peatedly observed was no longer found in its 
place, and, therefore, probably was an unknown 
planet. From the positions given it was inferred 
that it could not have been a member of the 
planetoid group, but must have been rather a 
planet beyond Neptune ; and upon this supposition 
a search after it was instituted at the Washington 
Observatory, commencing on August 29 and ter- 
minating on December 11, 1851, extending down 
to all stars of the eleventh magnitude within a 
region of four degrees in right ascension and 
2° 20’ in declination. The search was fruitless, 
and there the matter rested unexplained. But 
attention has lately been again called to it, and 
now Prof. Peters, of Clinton, N.Y., has traced the 
source of all the trouble to a simple mistake in 
noting down the wrong web of the micrometer as 
that with which the measurements were made, 
and he has thereby cleared away the difficulties 
in interpreting the printed observations. 


W3Ite this possible observation of an assumed 
trans-Neptunian planet is thus satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, it is very desirable that the question of 
Vulcan, the assumed intra-Mercurial planet, should 
also be satisfactorily settled. A new attempt has 
been made by Prof. von Oppolzer, of Vienna, to 
find such an orbit that the planet's transits across 
the sun’s disc may account for the recorded ap- 
pearances of round black spots, which were not 
sun-spots. According to the new determination 
a transit of the supposed Vulcan will occur in the 
forenoon of March 18, and observers, whether 
sceptical or not, will do well to keep watch and 
examine the sun’s disc carefully on that morning. 





Tue death is announced of Mr. Bennett Wood- 
croft, F.R.S., aged seventy-six, Clerk to the Com- 
missioners of Patents from 1852 to 1876, late 
Professor of Machinery in University College, 
London, and author of a Sketch of the Origin and 
Progress of Steam Navigation, and editor of the 
Pneumatics of Hero of Alexandria, and of the 
Specifications relating to Inventions extant in the 
English archives. A very full and competent no- 
tice of Mr. Woodcroft appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian of the 11th inst. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Zooroaicat Society.—( Tuesday, February 4.) 


Dr. Gitntuer, F.R.S., V.-P., in the Chair. The 
Secretary read a Report on the additions made to the 
society's menagerie during the month of January 
1879, and called special attention to a bar-winged 
rail (Ra/lina poeciloptera, Hartlaub) from the Fiji 
Islands, acquired by purcaase, and to a young male 
giraffe (Camelopardalis giraffa), received on deposit.— 
Mr. Selater exhibited and made remarks on a speci- 
men of a curassow, belonging to the Royal Museum 
of Copenhagen, which he had received from Prof. 
J. Reinhardt for examination, and which Prof. 
Reinhardt had proposed to refer to a new species 
(Mitua Salvini).—Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe exhibited a 
series of Bulwer’s pheasant (Lobiophasis Bulweri), 
from the Lawas River, N.W. Borneo, collected by 
Mr. W. H. Treacher, Acting-Governor of Labuan. 
The series represented every stage of plumage of this 
pheasant, and conclusively proved that L. castaneicau- 
datus, Sharpe, was the immature male of LZ. Bulweri.— 
A communication was read from Prof. A. H. Garrod, 
containing some notes on certain points in the 
anatomy of the hoatzin (Opisthocomus cristatus).— 
Mr. Sclater read some notes on the breeding of the 
Argus pheasant and other Phasianidae in the Society’s 
gardens.—A communication was read from the Rev. 
O. P. Cambridge, containing the description of a new 
genus and species of spiders, which it was proposed 
to call Fritzia Muelleri—Mr. W. Ottley read the 
first part of a series of observations on the structure 
of the eye-muscles in the mammalia,—A communica- 
tion was read from Mr. Osbert Salvin, on some birds 
transmitted by the Rev. T. Powell from the Samoan 
Islands, among which were two new species, 
which it was proposed to call Pinarolestes Powelli 
and Fregetta maestissima.—A communication was 





ee, 
— 


read from Mr. W. H. Dall, containing remarks 
on the use of the generic name Gouldia in zoology,— 
Mr. G. A. Shaw read notes upon the habits of four 
species of lemurs, specimens of which had been 
brought alive to England in 1878, from the province 
of Betsileo in Central Madagasear.—A communica. 
tion was read from Mr. F. Moore, containing descrip- 
tions of some new Asiatic diurnal lepidoptera.—Dr, 
A. Giinther pointed out the characters of a new 
rodent from Medellin, U.S. of Columbia, for which 
the name Thrinacodus albicauda was proposed. 





Royat Socrery.—( Thursday, February 6.) 


W. Srorriswoopz, Esq., D.C.L., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read :—* On cer. 
tain dimensional Properties of Matter in the Gaseous 
State,” by Prof. Osborne Reynolds; “ Absorption of 
Gases by Charcoai; No. 2, a new Series of Equiya- 
lents or Molecules,” by Dr. Angus Smith. 





Socrery or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, February 6.) 


C. D. E. Forrnum, Esq., in the Chair. The Secre- 
tary read a letter from Dr. Keller giving an account 
of the opening of some tumuli near Lunkhofen in 
Aargau, in which neighbourhood there are at least 
forty specimens, most of them being in a forest of oak 
and fir. The heights of the mounds vary from three 
feet to twelve feet, and stones have generally been 
used in their construction. The objects found with 
the skeletons comprise pottery, bronze torques, arm- 
lets and earrings, spindle whorls, amber rings, and 
one iron object. In one tumulus were found two 
small rude representations of the human figure, one 
male, the other female, suspended to rings; and in 
another, where two females had been interred, 
there was a silver ornament, the first object of 
its kind which has been found in Switzerland. 
—Mr. F. Haines read a paper on three New Year 
Gift Rolls of Queen Elizabeth, of the years 1564, 


1565 and 1598, which were found in Searle’s Coffee | 


House about forty years ago. They contain on one 
side the gifts—money, plate, jewels, books, sweet- 
meats, &c.—to the Queen, and on the other, the gifts 
of gilt plate presented by her. Her signature is ap- 
pended to each roll. In the reign of James i. the money 
gifts were for some time kept up, but the presents of 
plate, &c., became obsolete. The last survival of the 
custom was placing a crown piece under the plate of 
each chaplain in waiting, but even this has been dis- 
continued since the beginning of the present century. 





Cuemicat Socrety.—( Thursday, February 6.) 


Dr. Grapstonr, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
This meeting was occupied by the discussion “On 
the Processes for determining the Organic Purity of 
Potable Waters,” a paper read by Prof. Tidy some 
time since. Dr. Frankland opened the discussion, 
and criticised at some length the objections urged by 
Prof. Tidy against his method of estimating the car- 
bon and nitrogen in a water residue by combustion. 
The discussion was continued by Mr. Wanklyn, Mr. 
Kingzett, Prof. Bischof, Dr. Voeleker, Mr. Grosjean, 
Dr. Dupré, Mr. W. Thorp, and Dr. Hake. Prof. 
Tidy then briefly replied, and the proceedings termi- 
nated with a unanimous vote of thanks from a 
crowded meeting to Prof. Tidy for his paper. 





Royat ArcHAEoLocicaL Institute.—( Thursday, 
February 6.) 
Tue Rev. Str Tatsor Baker, Bart., in the Chair. 
Mr. W. T. Watkin sent a paper on “ Roman In- 
scriptions found in Britain in 1878,” making special 
mention of the remarkable monument to Regina 
found in October last at South Shields —Mr. R. 8. 
Ferguson contributed a paper on ‘ Roman Remains 
recently found in Carlisle,” and especially the monu- 
mental slab discovered at Murrell Hill. This 
seated female figure is represented in an al- 
cove, holding a fan, and having a child at her 
knee playing with a bird. —The meeting was 
also indebted to Mr. Ferguson for a paper on 
e:rtain sepulchral slabs in Cumberland. The much- 
vexed question of the shears was discussed, as well as 
the harp, and the sword, baudric, and chalice, 
occurring on monumental slabs.—Mr. A. Nesbitt sent 
some noteson horse-shoeing in Greek and Roman times. 
—Sir E. C. Kerrison exhibited a spear-head, sword, 
prick-spurs, stirrups, and a horse-shoe found at Gold 
Brook, where Edmund, King of the East Angles, was 
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discovered hiding from the Danes in 870. The spear- 
head and sword appeared to be of this period, the 
other objects being of later date. Mr. W. J. Bernhard 
Smith exhibited stirrups and prick-spurs. The Rev. 
C. R. Manning sent a gilt iron cheek-piece of a bit, 
found some years ago at Gold Brook.—Mr. A. Water- 
house exhibited a large collection of bronze weapons 
and implements found at Yattendon, Berkshire ; and 
Mr. H. Harland, early antiquities and other objects 
from the East Riding of Yorkshire.—It was announced 
that the annual meeting of the Institute will take 
place thie year at Taunton, under the presidency of 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 





Lrsrary Assoc1ation.—(Friday, February 7.) 


Ropert Harzisoy, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 
Mr. A. J. Frost, Librarian of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers, read a paper on the Electric Pen and its 
application in libraries. The particular form of the 
electric pen which was described and exhibited by 
Mr. Frost is the invention of Edison. By a stencil 
process any number of copies up to 2,000 may be 
taken from the original writing ; and it was suggested 
that this mode might be adopted instead of mani- 
folding for the production of catalogue slips.—A dis- 
cussion took place on the prevention of fires in 
libraries; and a resolution expressing sympathy with 
the townsmen of Birmingham in their severe loss was 
passed, and ordered to be communicated by the 
secretaries to the representatives of the Birmingham 
Public Libraries. 








FINE ART. 


GERMAN IMPERIAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Tae meeting of January 17 was opened by the 
exhibition of three terra-cotta figures discovered 
in the excavations at Tan They belong to 
Signor Alessandro Castellani, who last year, in 
displaying the statuette of a woman seated with 
a lyre in her hand, called the attention of the 
Institute to the above excavations, so important 
for the history of art. The pieces newly exhibited 
are as follows:—A group of two women, one of 
whom is carrying the other on her shoulders, a 
type well known from the frequent repetitions of 
it to be seen in museums, and some specimens of 
which were exhibited at the Trocadéro; a most 
beautiful statuette of a nymph at a fountain, 
apparently new in the series of objects from 
Tanagra ; and, lastly, a perfectly new and very im- 
portant group, which represents a married couple 
seated on a couch, beside a table covered with 
viands. Between the pair sits an Amorino, of a 
grace beyond description: on either side stand 
servants, one of whom has fallen asleep. Dr. 
von Duhn, who undertook the explanation of 
this very beautiful composition, considers it to be 
of a funereal character, and hence not in the least 
unsuitable to the locality in which it was found. 
He spoke of sarcophagi on which are represented 
similar groups of married couples seated at the 
banquet, and showed how this same type of com- 
position, originating in an Epicurean sentiment, 
undergoing a gradual alteration, reappears in the 
admirable group of Cupid and Psyche on one 
of the sarcophagi at the British Museum. He 
pointed out the fact that customs hitherto sup- 
posed to be peculiar to comparatively recent times 
were now by this new group of Signor Castellani’s 
proved to have existed at a period long anterior ; 
and Dr. Helbig, in applauding the conclusion of 
von Duhn, drew attention to another point of 
interest—namely, that as the female figure wears 
the Phrygian cap, which was in fashion at the 
time succeeding that of Alexander, a fresh proof 
is furnished as to the age to which this elegant 
work should be referred. 

Signor Lanciani then addressed the meeting 
on the excavations of the Tiber. Many 
liberine discoveries, but without those par- 
ticulars which would render the facts useful to 


science; and since these excavations (which are! 


known to have been. undertaken with other than 
purely archaeological views) have recently been 


ournals, he said, had published notices of the; 





attended with considerable profit, he thought it 
opportune to give some information on the subject 
to the savants of the Institute. The discoveries of 
the Tiber may be divided into two parts: those, 
namely, made on the banks, and those made in 
the bed of the river. From the banks, up to this 
period, nothing very important has been gathered, 
nor has topographical science gained anything ex- 
cept the discovery of the magazines for wine, 
situated not far from the spot where the Farnesina 
stands. The cellars of these magazines—the 
locality of which was revealed by an inscription— 
may be seen, but have not yet been explored, on 
account of the water which penetrates into them. 
Remains of amphorae, with inscriptions traced as 
usual with toes and a red pigment, are not 
wanting. 

In the bed of the river, on the contrary, dis- 
coveries have been sufficiently abundant. The 
remains found near the Ponte Sisto would alone 
suffice to demonstrate the immense advantage to 
be gained from the excavation of the Tiber bed. 
At the point where this bridge joins the Campus 
Martius, there is visible, still lying on the bed of the 
river, an entire arch, the stones of which, if they 
cannot be said to be still united and adherent to 
each other, are disposed in a manner which clearly 
indicates the position they occupied while the arch 
was standing. This part of the bridge seems to 
have been beaten down by one of the most violent 
assaults of a great flood, as though a gate had been 
opened to be instantly hurled to the ground. From 
the study of the broken vases of ancient material, 
and the records found there, Signor Lanciani 
showed that restorations had been made by 
Valentinian, and that the bridge, a much more 
spacious one than that restored by Sixtus IV., 
also bore a decoration not known among topo- 
graphers. The discovery of some columns and 
bases, and subsequently of parts of the upper 
portion, made it evident that on the bridge itself 
stood a triumphal arch, surmounted by statues in 
gilt bronze, the greater part of one of which has 
been collected, the stone with the pins which 
held it firmly in position having been found 
entire. Speaking of other parts of the bed of 
the river, where drags have been used, Signor 
Lanciani mentioned the immense quantity of Papal 
money which had been brought to light. Bags of 
false coin of Pius IX., bunches of keys, arms thrown 
there during the recent revolutions, have been 
found. Beyond a depth of four métres it is difficult 
to find any other than Papal coins. The most recent, 
however, predominate, eight hundred of Pius IX. 
alone having been collected within a small space. 

Last spoke Prof. Bormann, who declared that 
he hechad courage to exhibit to the audience two 
very modest sepulchral inscriptions, after the dis- 
cussion of great Imperial monuments, and to speak 
of a small district of Etruria after the magnifi- 
cence of Roman discoveries. Yet he believed that 
on these modest epigraphs—-which, moreover, are 
not new, but have been known for a very con- 
siderable time, having been referred to by Orelli— 
some useful observations might be made. They 
belong to Mevania (Bevagna), and mention some 

ersons who were VIIII. VIR. VAL. VI. 

IR. S.F. In explaining the first part by the 
aid of another marble of Mevania on which the 
Magistri Valetudinis are spoken of, he demon- 
strated that a college sacred to that divinity had 
existed in that place, a fact hitherto unknown; 
and in elucidation of the second, he took occasion 
to return to the question, now so much disputed, 
of the Sexvirt Augustales, whose sacerdotal cha- 
racter he confirmed, adducing as proof the letters 
S.F. (sacris faciwndis). 

At the meeting of January 24, Dr. G. Lum- 
broso, noted for his studies on the antiquities and 
the history of Alexandria, spoke of the recent dis- 
covery of a column with a Latin inscription 
at a little distance from the Nile, and not far 
from the site of the city of Antinoé, founded 
by. the Emperor Hadrian in the year 132 of our 
era. This column, it seems, is of great import- 





ance from the information it affords as to the route 
traversed by the emperor in his journey, and in- 
dicates the direction of a road which placed the 
interior of Egypt in direct communication with 
the coasts of the Red Sea. Lumbroso stated that 
while everyone knows that a great commerce 
existed between Egypt and the East, no one has 
ever made a complete study of the directions of 
the roads. He said that of these roads the 
only one hitherto known was that which, 
starting from the Nile near Coptos, pro- 
ceeded to the south-east and, skirting Mount 
Smaragdus on the west, ended at Berenike. He 
narrated that from this principal seat of the com- 
merce with India the merchandise was transported 
on camels, and that the caravans travelled by 
night, carrying the requisite supplies of water. 
This was before the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, who, in order to facilitate the communica- 
tion between the port of Coptos and that of 
Berenike, established stations on this road, and 
caused wells to be excavated for the supply of 
water. [ut this one road could not have 
been sufficient, or at least it is difficult to ex- 
plain how the ports below Arsinoé could 
have been left without communication with 
the interior, especially with regard to pluces where 
there were quarries of marble, in which there was 
a large trade. ‘he new inscription points out 
another and more direct communication with the 
sea, indicating a road which passed from Antinoé 
to Ars‘nué, meeting with another which went up 
from Berenike towards the north, coasting the 
sea. Lumbroso spoke of the discovery of traces 
of this ro:d, and, referring to various scientific ex- 
peditions in Kyypt, mentioned one composed 
of French savants, who, though especially de- 
voted to the study of geology, did not neglect 
archaeolozical discoveries; and as the loss of the 
memoranda of that expedition, in the course of 
which the remains of the road in question had 
been found, was much regretted by other scholars, 
Lumbroso felt much pleasure in announcing that 
last autumn, while he was engaged in researches 
in the King’s library at Turin, the librarian, 
Signor Promis, had presented him with a manu- 
script which was in fact a copy of the very 
memoranda so much desired. 

After Lumbroso, Signor Lanviere spoke on the 
subject of a wooden head discovered at Vienne, in 
the Delfinato; and subsequently Dr. Waldstein, 
in a discourse on questions relating to the history 
of art, introduced a discussion on the representa- 
tions of the Amazons, 

Finally Dr. Helbig exhibited Benndorf’s work 
on Ancient Masks, and speaking of the one re- 
presented on Plate XI., declared it to be the work 
of a forger sufficiently well known in Rome. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Sir P. Cuntirre Owen has just presented to 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, of which he is a 
vice-president, a beautiful little Indian temple in 
carved wood, which formed one of the objects in 
the Prince.of Wales’s Gallery at the Paris Exhi- 
bition. It is now placed on the staircase of the 
Pavillon de Flore, and is one of the curiosities of 
the present exhibition. 


THE Portfolio states that Mr. Hubert Herkomer, 
while staying with Mr. Alfred Tennyson in the 
Isle of Wight, has executed a very remarkable 
portrait of the poet in black chalk, from which he 
intends painting a portrait in water-colours to be 
exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery next May. 
He will also make an etching from his drawing, 
which is affirmed to be “a striking likeness, full 
of character and vigour.” Mr. Herkomer’s recent 


triumphs in the way of portraiture will make . 


everyone look forward to this work with in- 
terest. 

Munxacsy’s picture of Milton dictating “Paradise 
Lost” to his Daughters, which attracted so much 
attention at the Paris Exhibition, and won for its 


— 
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painter a first-class medal, is now exhibiting at 
the Kiinstlerhaus in Vienna. A propos of this 
painting, and the great interest it is now exciting 
in Vienna, the Kunst-Chronik gives in its last 
number a short sketch of the career of the artist, 
whom it points out as one of the favourites 
of the Goddess Fortune. It appears that 
Munkacsy, who in early life worked as a 
journeyman joiner in a little town in Hungary, 
was first incited toward painting by finding that 
the peasant women who bought their washing- 
tubs of him liked them much better when painted 
red and yellow. He painted them so accordingly, 
adding blue flowers, and soon found such pleasure 
in the work that he began to study painting. 
Ilardly had he begun, when a kind tailor of his 
acquaintance fitted him with a great-coat in ex- 
change for a family portrait-piece, and in this 
coat Munkacsy travelled to Pesth, where he hoped 
to gain instruction. A disease of the eyes, however, 
befell him at this time, which kept him for six 
months nearly blind in a hospital. A successful 
operation happily restored his sight, and he 
journeyed on to Vienna, where he entered the 
Academy. From thence he went to Munich, and 
later to Diisseldorf, until in 1870 he revealed him- 
self to the world by his picture of The Last Day 
of a Condemned Criminal, which won the gold 
medal at the Paris Salon and at once made him 
famous. Since then he has exhibited several re- 
markable works, but none perhaps that has more 
advanced his reputation than this of Milton. In 
subject it is totally unlike his former pictures, 
which have almost always been chosen from the 
lower grades of society, and have owed their 
success to the marvellous realistic power with 
which he has depicted the joys, sorrows, and pas- 
sions of the poor. 


Tue Société des Beaux-Arts at Nice have just 
opened their third exhibition. It contains paint- 
ings by some of the best French artists of the 
day, including Meissonier, Berne Bellecour, Vey- 
rassat, Gros, &c. M. Jules Jacquemart, whose 
works are seldom seen at Paris exhibitions, and 
who is known almost exclusively as an etcher, 
contributes likewise several water-colour paint- 
ings. 

A NEW museum has lately been opened in Rot- 
terdam under the patronage of the Société d’His- 
toire et d’Art. It is an art museum of a general 
kind, and is at present rich chiefly in ceramic, 
numerous examples being exhibited of the various 
pottery manufactures of Holland, especially of the 
old Delft faience. 


Tue Portfolio has for frontispiece this month 
another of Lowenstam’s etchings from Alma 
Tadema’s pictures. Last year it gave us The 
Silent Counsellor, and now it is that curious com- 
position called The Sunflower, exhibited at the 
Grosvenor Gallery in 1877, that is chosen for re- 
production. The etcher has certainly managed to 
convey with very good effect a sense of the strong 
colour of the painting; and, as this was all that 
made it remarkable, his work may be deemed 
satisfactory. Mr. A. Lang, continuing his history 
of “bitterly historical Oxford,” gives us an 
amusing account of the way in which a mediaeval 
undergraduate was likely to have spent a day, and 
the value of his possessions in his little lodging at 
Catte Hall. First there was his flock-bed worth 
fifteen pence; then “ he has a ‘cofer’ valued at 
two pence [we have plenty of these old valuations], 
and in his cofer are his black coat, which no one 
would think dear at fourpence ; his tunic, cheap at 
tenpence ; a roll of the seven psalms and twelve 
books.” A Goupil photogravure from a picture of 
Ruth and Naomi, by Miss E. J. Gardner—a Massa- 
chusetts young lady who has studied in Paris, and 
has been for four years a pupil of M, Bouguereau, 
whose manner she has very clearly acquired—and 
a biographical article on John Crome, by Mrs. 
Charles Ileaton, to be continued, complete the 
number. ; 


THE Vogezine of Art contairs much excellent 





| and have been passed over by most writers, 





information this month, on a variety of topics, and 
is full of capital illustrations. The “ Living 
Artist” under review is James Clarke Hook, R.A., 
and his pictures of Crabbers and Jolly as a Sand- 
Boy are reproduced. The first of a series of 
articles on “ Wood Engraving” gives a very clear 
and simple account of the process, which is, more- 
over, made plainer by several small illustrations 
showing the difference in line between engravings 
on wood and engravings on copper. 


In the last two numbers of Scribner have ap- 
earn articles remarkable for the originality and 

auty of their illustrations, the production of a 
real or imaginary Tile-Club at New York. The 
number for January contains an amusing account 
of the formation and early struggles of the club ; 
the article for February is called “ The Tile-Club 
at Play,” and describes a holiday trip to Long 
Island. Some of the tiles produced during this 
excursion appear to have been painted and some 
modelled in clay, specimens of both kinds of 
which are given. The most amusing, and at the 
same time the most beautiful, is a view of sea and 
sky by moonlight, with the party squatting in a 
row on the beach, It fully deserves its title, 
“From the Sublime to the .” The same 
number contains appreciative articles on Emerson 
and John Leech, both illustrated with great skill. 


TuE Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst opens with 
a short account of the great French landscape- 
painter, Narcisse-Virgile Diaz, who receives 
appreciative criticism. A portrait and two illus- 
trations from his works are given. The history 
of the Dilettanti Society by Adolf Michaelis is 
continued, giving an interesting and, we should 
judge, trustworthy account of the Dilettanti as 
collectors. Several of the largest private collec- 
tions in England were founded by members of 
this society, and we are here told how and by 
whom they were first formed. These articles 
would be useful if translated into English for 
other readers than those of the Zettschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst. Another valuable paper in this 
number is that by C. Brun, giving a full de- 
scription of Bernardino Luini’s painting of the 
Passion in the church of 8. Maria degli Angeli, 
in Lugano. The paintings in this church are not 
mentioned by Vasari among the artist’s — 

he 
principal composition of the Crucifixion, how- 
ever, is a very fine painting, though somewhat 
naif in conception for so late a period in art. A 
group from the crowd that presses around the cross 





Luini’s favourite types. The only etching in this 
number is by Eissenhardt from a moonlight scene 
by Aart van der Neer. 


M. Grorcrs Berger in the Journal des Débats 
has sounded an alarm concerning the magnificent 
decorative paintings by M. Paul Baudry in the new 
opera-house at Paris. The world heard much a 
few years ago of these paintings, which were ex- 
tolled as the greatest things of their kind that art 
had ever produced. They are, at all events, 
great enough to merit every care being taken of 
them, and it always seemed to us a pity to expose 
them to the various influences and vicissitudes of 
a great national playhouse. M. Berger as early 
as 1874 gave warning of the danger, and now 
again, to use his own phraseology, he “loudly 
rings the tocsin,” hoping that “help may at last 
arrive.” It seems that the gas is the principal 
source of evil. The products of its combustion, 
chiefly no doubt the sulphuric acid, have a very 
destructive effect. M. Berger suggests the im- 
mediate substitution of the electric light, but 
recent experiments in England have shown 
that this also might be a source of danger. A 
simpler and more certain remedy might = pro- 
vided by the erection of ventilating shafts over 
each Jamp, in the manner originally suggested by 
Faraday, until the paintings are removed, as no 
doubt eventually they must be, to some more suit- 
able position. 
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Wit one or two notable exceptions, little 
attention has been bestowed by the Press upon the 
extremely rich and representative collection of 
water-colour drawings by living artists which 
occupies the great room at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
It might have been better both for the critics and 
the less hard-worked sight-seers of art, had Siy 
Coutts Lindsay refrained from displaying on the 
same occasion the generally remarkable collection 
of Old Masters’ drawings and the singularly at- 
tractive groups of water-colours by some of our 
best living artists. It is true that last year Old 
Masters’ drawings and English water-colour went 
hand in hand at the same gallery ; but the English 
water-colour was that of forty or even eighty 
years ago, and that, it is needless to say, was in 
character far less sharply divided from the pen- 
drawings and bistre washes of the Old Masters 
than is the water-colour of to-day with its opulent 
hues and varied tones. Without any distressing 
sense of abruptness of change it was possible to 
ra from a washed drawing of Ostade, Rem- 

randt, or De Koning to a faint water-colour of 
Cozens, Girtin, or even Turner in his early 
time. But, after all, the abruptness of the 
transition from the design of Titian to the 
colours of Mr. J. D. Linton and his followers 
and contemporaries does not make it less desirable 
to note the qualities of the modern work ; and the 
decision having been made to exhibit the work of 
living men at the Grosvenor Gallery, Sir Coutts 
Lindsay and his associates are certainly to be con- 
gratulated on the excellence of the display they 
have secured. If it is considered properly—that 
is, if anything like justice is done to it by con- 
noisseurs apt to be weary of invitations this way 
and that way to view the multiplied efforts of 
Art—there will result, probably, a greater appre- 
ciation than has hitherto existed of the achieve- 
ments of certain living men: a higher estimate is 
likely to be formed of the place which some 
eminent living men will occupy permanently in 
the ranks of art. It is true, indeed, that with re- 
gard to many of our best water-colour painters, 
to-day, it can only be admitted that their execu- 
tion is in advance of the earlier artists: that they 
have secured—partly by heritage from those earlier 
artists—a fuller command over the technical re- 
sources of their art, while making no progress in 
invention or in delicacy of perception of the objects 
Even to this state- 
ment of what may be found to hold good as a 
general rule there are, however, exceptions ; but 
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tion toa few of the more notable water-colour 
drawings now at the Grosvenor Gallery. There 
are pleasant pieces by Mrs. Allingham, a good 
deal inspired, it seems, by the best successes 
of Frederick Walker; and there are render- 
ings by Miss Clara Montalba of objects 
keenly beheld. By Sir John Gilbert there is a 
succession of very masculine and expressive 
designs, showing, of course, no very profound 
study of individual character, and no research for 
the finer graces of form, but a remarkable and in 
our day an almost unique power for the rendering 
of dramatic landscape—landscape in singular ac- 
cordance with the fortunes of the wayfarer or the 
risoner of war whom this artist inclines to 
epict. Exquisite landscape is conveyed by Mr. 
Alfred Hunt in Thun and Durham, and exquisite 
study of the town by Mr. Boyce in Brideweli. Mr. 
J.D. Linton is a contributor of more than one 
intricate design, in which the story told does not 
form the chief attraction—the chief attraction re- 
siding in the fine control of line and colour. Mr. 
Arthur Marsh, a noble colourist, also occupied 
with graceful form and composition, is seen to 
peculiar advantage in three figure-pieces of the 
most varied character. Mr. Poynter, beside these 
and beside the masters of landscape, seems hardly 
a colourist at all. He has furnished several 


scm strangely disagreeable of hue, and even 
is finest-— Venus and Aesculapius—is not free from 
the charge of heavy and dirtyish colour in certain 
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of the picture, but the design itself is not 
only the best shown by him at the Grosvenor, but 
the best we have ever noted from his hand. The 
arrangement of tree-form and classic garden is of 
admirable dignity and charm ; the figure-drawing 
is of the rarest excellence and elegance: the Venus 
herself comes nearer perhaps to a fine ideal than 
any other Venus which it has been given to an 
English painter to produce, while the modelling 
of the figures of her attendant Graces is, as far as 
limited size permits, of subtle beauty. 


“Tue design for a dagger-sheath representing a 
battle,” by Hans Holbein, No. 581 in the cata- 
logue of the present exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, should be more fully described as “ repre- 
senting the heroism of Arnold von Winkelried at 
the battle of Sempach.” In the centre of the 
design is Arnold with the “ sheaf of fatal Austrian 
spears ” gathered to his heart ; and, further to iden- 
tify the action, the foremost banner in the Swiss 
ranks—there are four for the four Forest Cantons— 
bears the bull of Uri. 


Messrs. Brerrkorr anv Hirret, of Leipzig, 
are about to publish a work by Prof. Helbig en- 
titled Beitriige zur altitalischen Cultur- und Kunst- 
geschichte, of which the first volume is in print, 
entitled “* Die Italiker in der Poebene.” We may, 
no doubt, expect something new and important 
from his pen with regard to this comparatively 
neglected field of research. 


Tue Greek metrical inscription recently dis- 
covered at San Pietro a Patierno, near Naples 
(AcapEMy, January 18, 1879, p. 60), is as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Kéaopos dd¢e edbpoipas mAynpw@oas od3ta 7(dvra) 
évOa pe xepoiv éais Onxato Searocv( vas)" 

iixev Saxpuvets mpos epody, murrevoare, TUUBov 

€orn, pi) Kdpvor i(y)xus €uod POiue(vov)* 

kat Bpéos, as 7 pyy edb, Bpepos aird 

ov(ype), 
kal viv evocBewy Oavre yépovra yépav 
mreiova por Cons aiana ddxev 6 ratp(@r), 
ovx eis TY TWOAAGY, Aaumporepov SE k(Agous). 
@avviavos Naovio Koop (ov). 








MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Tue Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace were 
resumed last week, after a somewhat longer in- 
terval than usual; the programme contained more 
than one item worthy of note. The first piece 
was Beethoven's symphony in B flat, No. 4, per- 
haps the most purely enjoyable of the nine, though 
surpassed in grandeur by some of its companions. 
A more perfect rendering of the work than that 
given on Saturday it is impossible to imagine. 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn (Op. 96), for contralto solo 
and chorus, was a somewhat less satisfactory per- 
formance. The solo part was well given by Mdme. 
Patey ; but the chorus, though correct, was spirit- 
less. The arrangement of the work which was 
used suggests an enquiry. Musicians are aware 
that there exist two versions of this hymn. The 
first three movements were composed with organ 
accompaniment in 1840; and about two years 
later Mende!ssochn orchestrated the work, adding 
the final fugue. The orchestral score contains no 
organ part, nor even an indication of the em- 
ployment of that instrument; but on Saturday 
the opening symphony, given by the composer 
to the orchestra, was played as an organ 
solo; and the accompaniment to the solo “ Hear 
thy child, O Lord eternal,” written for clarinets, 
violas and violoncellos, was also entrusted to the 
organ only. We believe Mr. Manns to be too 
genuine an artist to tamper with Mendelssohn’s 
score, and are therefore curious to know the 
authority—which was not given in the programme 
—for the alteration referred to. 

Few pianists have more rapidly established 
their position in this country as artists of the very 
highest rank than Mdlle. Janotha; and the young 








lady has certainly never been heard to greater 
advantage than in Schumann’s concerto, which 
she played on Saturday. Herself a pupil of 
Mdme. Schumann, she has received from her 
gifted instructress the true tradition for the ren- 
dering of Schumann’s music; and it is no more 
than simple justice to say that not even Mdme. 
Schumann herself could have given a finer read- 
ing of the concerto than did Mdlle. Janotha. 
Not merely was it technically perfect, but the 
deeply emotional feeling which pervades the whole 
work was brought out in its fullest significance. 
I have heard the concerto played by nearly every 
eminent pianist who has visited England of late 
years, and—with, perhaps, the single exception of 
Mdme. Schumann herself—have never heard any- 
one do such full justice to it. That Mdlle. Janotha 
achieved a triumphant success need scarcely be 
added. 

A work by a young English composer, Mr. 
Frederic Corder, whose name appeared in a 
Crystal Palace programme for the first time, was 
the special novelty of this concert. Mr. Corder is 
the last elected ‘“ Mendelssohn scholar,” and he 
has just returned to this country on the expiration 
of his scholarship. Most of our readers are aware 
that the Mendelssohn scholarship is a fund raised 
in honour of the composer, for educating a student 
in music for three years, preference in selecting 
the scholar being given to aptitude for composi- 
tion. The first scholar elected was Dr. Sullivan, 
the second Dr. Swinnerton Heap, the third Mr. 
Shakespeare, and the fourth and jast, Mr. Corder. 
The scholarship is at the present time open for 
competition. 

The work given on Saturday as a specimen of 
Mr. Corder’s powers was a masque, “ The Triumph 
of Spring,” from his opera the Morte d’ Arthur. 
The music proved at once that the last Mendels- 
sohn scholar was no unworthy recipient of the 
honour that had been bestowed upon him. It 
would be premature after a single hearing to pro- 
nounce a final opinion as to his powers; but it 
may at least be said that the masque showed un- 
mistakeably the possession of great ability. Mr. 
Corder’s music is melodious, quite free, so far as 
I noticed, from reminiscences, and beautifully 
orchestrated. The masque consists of four move- 
ments, the first three being instrumental, and the 
finale a quartett followed by a chorus. The instru- 
mental numbers are especially charming; of the 
finale it is impossible as yet to form a judgment. 
Whether the fault lay with the composer for 
writing badly for the voices, or with the singers, 
cannot be decided without an examination of the 
music; but whatever the cause, the effect of this 
last movement was simply a harmonic chaos— 
the soloists were painfully out of tune, and 
the chorus so uncertain that I must confess 
to not having the faintest idea of Mr. Corder's 
intentions. A remark in the programme as 
to the “somewhat complex development ” of the 
finale suggests that possibly the composer may 
have fallen into the not uncommon error now- 
adays of writing unvocally; on the other hand, it 
may have been the chorus that were to blame— 
I cannot decide. I can only say that the last 
number damped the rising enthusiasm of the 
audience, and probably prevented the call for the 
composer which he would in all likelihood have 
received after the really beautiful instrumental 
numbers which had preceded. Mr. Corder’s 
future career will be watched with interest. 

It is only needful to add in completion of this 
notice that Mr. Lloyd sang two songs excellently, 
and that the concert concluded with the March 
and Chorus from Tannhduser. 

EBENEZER Provt. 





By the production in English of Bizet’s Carmen 
last Wednesday week, Mr. Rosa added another to 
the numerous obligations under which he has laid 
our musical public. Bizet’s charming and original 
work was noticed in these columns on the occa- 
sion of its performance in Ita iin last season; our 
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present remarks will therefore be confined to the 
English version and its rendering by Mr. Rosa’s 
company. The of Carmen was undertaken by 
Mdme. Selina Dolaro, who was specially engaged 
for the part. While it would be unfair to compare 
the lady as a vocalist with Mdme. Trebelli, it is only 
just to say that her singing, if not perfect, was 
satisfactory, while her conception of the character 
showed genuine dramatic feeling. As Micaela, 
Miss Julia Gaylord was as charming as usual; 
the part is but a small one, but her excellent im- 
personation elevated it into importance. A new 
tenor, Signor Leli, made his first appearance as 
José. He hasa pleasing voice; and his acting, 
though at first stiff and constrained (probably 
from nervousness), improved considerably in the 
later acts. He seems likely to be a useful ac- 
quisition to Mr. Rosa’s troupe. The part of 
Escamillo was well sung by Mr. Walter Bolton, 
while the smaller ré/es were efficiently sustained 
by Miss Georgina Burns, Miss Josephine Yorke 
and Messrs. Snazelle, Charles Lyall, Henry Pope, 
Cadwallader, and Muller. The singing of the con- 
certed pieces, whether for solo voices or for 
chorus, was particularly good ; the whole ensemble 
being of that excellence which we are accustomed 
to expect under Mr. Rosa’s management. The 
English translation has been well made by Mr. 
Henry Hersee ; spoken dialogue being—we think, 
most judiciously—retained, as in the original work, 
in place of the recitatives introduced in the 
Italian version. The performance was ably con- 
ducted by Mr. Randegger. 


Ir is difficult to form a clear idea as to the 
motives which could have prompted the directors 
of the Philharmonic Society to commence their 
season with a programme utterly deficient in in- 
terest. Bach’s Suite in D, Beethoven’s symphony 
in B flat, Hummel’s concerto in A flat, the Meere- 
stille overture of Mendelssohn, and the Anacreon of 
Cherubini, are works which no one would desire to 
banish from the repertory. But an audience com- 
posed exclusively of musicians and cultured ama- 
teurs is entitled to expect a due admixture of in- 
teresting novelty with masterpieces the merit of 
which cannot form a topic of discussion at 
the present time. The Philharmonic Society has 
a noble history, and those who are now re- 
sponsible for its fortunes should be actuated by a 
desire to maintain its proud traditions at whatever 
cost. The fact that younger and more vigorous 
institutions are in the field should act as a stimulus 
to renewed exertion rather than as an incentive to 
It were better 
that the career of the society should be terminated 
rather than it should longer subject itself to up- 
braiding at home and ridicule abroad. Lengthy 
criticism of the concert on Thursday week is 
uncalled for. The orchestra was in good order, 
and the rendering of the various works named 
above was not open to censure in any im- 
portant respect. The concerto was played by 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard in her best style, 
Hummel’s music demanding fluent execution 
rather than acute sensibility or emotional power. 
Mdme. Patey was heard to great alvantage in 
Gluck’s aria “Che fard,” and the “ Lay of the 
imprisoned Huntsman” from Prof. Macfarren’s 
Lady of the Lake. 


Tue Bach Choir will content itself with two 
concerts during the approaching season. The 
first of these will take place on April 3, when 
Bach’s Mass in B minor will be repeated; and at 
the second, on May 14, Bennett's cantata The 
Woman of Samaria, Brahms’s motett, “Es ist 
das Heil,” Beethoven’s “ Meerestille und gliick- 
liche Fahrt,” and a- scene from Max Bruch’s 
Odysseus, will be included ia the programme. 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt remains the conductor of 
the choir. 


Tse works of the late Hermann Goetz have 
acquired a sudden and remarkable value in the 
estimation of the music:] public, and ai im- 
mense audience we'comed the production \f the 
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lamented composer's trio in G minor at last Satur- 
day’s Popular Concert. As the work is numbered 
Op. 1 it is not surprising to find that it will not 
compare in importance with the later productions. 
Instead of an excess of polyphony, we find the 
utmost simplicity of treatment in each of the move- 
ments, the strings, indeed, having little more to do 
than accompany the pianoforte. The subjects in 
several instances beara Mendelssohnian impress, and 
are generally remarkable for grace and symmetry. . 
The slow movement, however, is founded chiefly 
on one long-drawn melody, and here alone do we 
trace the individuality of Gcetz to any noticeable 
extent. The work makes no inordinate demands on 
the executants, and it is needless to state that it 
received justice at the hands of Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda, Mdlle. Marie Krebs, and Signor Piatti. 
The hope may be expressed that the pianoforte 
quartett (Op. G) and the pianoforte quintett 
(Op. 16) may shortly receive a hearing at these 
concerts. The remainder of the concert need not 
detain us—On Monday Herr Joachim made his 
reappearance, and by his superb playing in Men- 
delssohn’s quartett in D (Op. 44, No. 1), 
and in an adagio in E from Viotti’s twenty- 
second concerto, testified that his powers have 
in no respect deteriorated. Herr Henschel also 
appeared for the first time in the present season at 
this concert, and sang very finely an air from 
Handel’s Stroe, and Schubert’s “An die Leyer.” 
Schubert’s fine sonata in C minor, one of his latest 
‘works, was somewhat unequally played by Mdlle. 
Marie Krebs. In the impressive opening allegro 
and in the adagio greater depth of expression 
would have been welcome; but the finale was 
rendered with appropriate spirit and energy. 


Mr. Oscar BerincEr gave his second annual 
Pianoforte Recital at St. James’s Hall on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, when his solo performances con- 
sisted of Schubert's Fantasia (Op. 15), in Liszt’s 
arrangement; the complete series of Schumann’s 
“ Kyreisleriana ;” and a Nocturne and Scherzo by 
Chopin. Mr. Beringer’s talent as a pianist is too 
well known to need comment; it will suffice to 
say that his playing was throughout not only 
highly finished but thoroughly artistic. The chief 
interest of the afternoon, however, centred in two 
novelties: Liszt’s Lenore, a Ballade for recita- 
tion with piano, and an Andante and Presto 
for piano and orchestra by Mr. Beringer himself. 
Biirger’s Ballade was excellently recited by a lady 
whose name did not appear in the programme ; 
but the combination of the speaking voice with 
the piano, though it has been several times at- 
tempted, can hardly be called successful. We 
think the declamation would have been far more 
effective without the music, characteristic though 
the latter unquestionably is. The orchestral parts 
of Mr. Beringer’s piece were played on a second 
piano by his pupil, Master Dubrucq. The work is 
well written; but in the form in which it was 
heard on Wednesday the one piano often obscured 
the effect of the other ; and we must wait till we 
hear it, as designed, with orchestra before pro- 
nouncing a final opinion upon it. 


THE current number of the Mustkalisches Wochen- 
dlatt contains the first detailed notice we have yet 
seen of Max Bruch’s latest important composition 
—his setting of Schiller’s “ Lied yon der Glocke.” 
The work as a whole is very favourably criticised, 
though some numbers are spoken of as weak, if 
not trivial, The notice concludes with the remark 
that “the evening produced a not very deep yet 
pleasant impression.” 
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